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Enriching the Library Lesson 


Compiled Under the Direction of Miriam Herron * 


"THE following bibliography of illus- 
trative and reference material of 
interest to teachers of the use of books 
and libraries grew out of a project as- 
signed in methods of library instruction 
class in the 1931 summer session of In- 
diana University. Soon after the course 
began, the members of the class chose 
the particular library lessons that they 
wished to demonstrate in practice teach- 
ing before their classmates. In the 
weeks that followed they assembled ref- 
erences and illustrative material on the 
lesson chosen. In short, each became a 
specialist in a small way on teaching the 
use of the card catalog, or the Readers’ 
Guide, or the parts-of the printed book. 
The teaching aids they watched for were 
references to the subject in books, maga- 
zines, or pamphlets, and any available 
visual material, games, and other devices 
for stimulating the interest of school 
children (particularly of junior and 


senior high school age) in library in- 
struction. 

When the demonstration lessons were 
taught, the rest of the class naturally 
wished the benefit of the specialist’s find- 
ings. So it was decided to assemble the 
list of aids; and class sessions being 
over, the instructor undertook the job. 
Additions were suggested and topics 
added as they came to light in the organ- 
ization of the list until the bibliography 
took its present form. Undoubtedly 
much valuable material might yet be 
added. 

References to general library instruc- 
tion texts have been omitted except in a 
few cases, as were references to ency- 
clopedic material. Prices and publishers 
were included except for magazines men- 
tioned. The compilers acknowledge in- 
debtedness for many suggestions found 
in Teaching the Use of Books and Libra- 
ries, by May Ingles and Anna McCague 
(The H. W. Wilson Company). 


GENERAL METHODS 


3uck, Gertrude. Essentials in library instruc- 
tion. Libraries 33:266-71 My 1928 (Out- 
lines lessons thru grades and high school) 

Carpenter, H. S. and Elder, Vera. Objective 
teaching in the library. English Journal 
17:121-8 F 1928 

Cleveland Public Library. Outline for instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries in 
the Cleveland Public Schools. Cleveland 


2 for 


Board of Education 1929 25c (Pt. 
Jr.-Sr. high school, contract plan) 


Connecticut State Board of Education. Manual 
of secondary school libraries. Hartford, 
Conn. n.d. (Library lessons and selected 
lists of books and magazines) 


Currin, A. M. Ways of library instruction. 
Wilson Bulletin 3:434-5, 445 Ja 1920 


* The sg me Be | was begun by the Indiana University Summer Class of 1931 in Methods of 
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Course of study on the use of the library for 
grades 1-6. Detroit Board of Education 
$1.75 

Greer, M. R. Library lessons in the cur- 
riculum. Wilson Bulletin 3 :669-74 Ja 1929 

Hopkins, Florence. Reference guides that 
should be known and how to use them. 
Willard Co. 479 Sixth St. Detroit, Mich. 
1923 3d ed. (Suggested lessons for the 
oth to 12th grades. Includes parts of the 
book, catalog, and classification, as well 
as reference books) 1 vol. bds. $1.50; 
8 vol. paper, each 25c 

Madison, Elizabeth. A high school course in 
library use. English Journal 5:196-207 Mr 
1916 

Matthews, E. L. Library instruction in the 
high school and credit therefore. Libraries 
31 308-11 Ja 1926 

Ticer, W. F. Outline for teaching children the 
use of books and the public libraries. 
Democrat Printing Co. Madison, Wis. 
1926 50c (Gives reproductions of illustra- 
tive material) 

Schmidt, E. F. and Bryhan, L. G. A labora- 
tory course in library science. Kenyon 
Press, Wauwatosa, Wis. 1927 80c (In- 
cludes problems) 

School Library Laboratory: Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. Instruction in the use of 
books and libraries; a bibliography. The 
Author Free 

Ward, Gilbert Oakley. Suggestive outlines 
and methods for teaching the use of the 
library. Faxon $2 (On how to prepare 
any lesson plan: p. 81-2) 


Films 


Boys, girls and the books in the modern 
school library. Prepared by the Education 
Committee of A.L. A. May be purchased 
from: Society for Visual Education, 327 
S. LaSalle St. Chicago $2 (May be shown 
in an automatic or a S. V. E. Picturol pro- 
jector. Picturol projector may be bor- 
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rowed from the Publicity Dept. of A. L. A. 
for $5, the cost including transportation 
charges) (Slide film) 

Library instruction film. John Hay High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Rent $5 plus 
return transportation (Designed for roth 
rade students but can be used in either 
Vaeler or Senior high school. A 16 mm. 
film, 2 reels, takes 30 min.) 

The romance of the library; or, the secret 
of true scholarship. Linda M. Clatworthy, 
Librarian of University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colo. $2 (10 min. reel. 250 ft. 
16 mm. in size. Film showing the right 
and wrong way to use a library) 


Devices 


Contract or unit system. (A printed card is 
given each student. As he completes the 
unit of work, it is checked off in the 
space designed for it) 

Classification, Card Catalog, etc. (Use colored 
cards with one question each) 

Southwick, Margaret. Stimulating and direct- 
ing reading. Library Occurrent 10:272-0 
Ap-Je 1932 (Suggestions for dramatizing 
Reference books, Library etiquette, Dewey 
classification, etc.) 


Games 


Elsom, J. C. and Trilling, B. M. Social games 
and group dances. Lippincott $2 (Bio 
graphic cartoons: p. 112) 


Hofman, Mary C. Games for everybody 
Dodge 75c 
1. Verbal authors p. 83 
2. Who am I p. 127 
3. Quotations p. 150 
4. Who are they p.153 
5. Book titles p. 161 
McClean, F. M. Teaching through library 
games. Chicago School Journal 12:166-9 
D 1930 


PARTS OF THE PRINTED BOOK AND THE CARE OF BOOKS 


Adventures of the book man: the sad story 
of a library book. Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh 15c 

Belloc, Hilaire. A foreword; a poem in Louis 
Untermeyer’s This singing world. Har- 
court $3 

(“Child, do not throw this book about 
Refrain from unholy pleasure 

Of cutting all the pictures out 
Preserve it as your chiefest treasure” etc.) 

Care and use of the book. Wilson Bulletin 
3:670 Je 1929 

Hall, Mary E. Good citizenship in the use 
of books. Public Libraries 29:44-6, 97-9 
Ja-F 1924 

Hall, Mary E. Good citizenship rules. Public 
Libraries 29:150-1 

Horn, Marion H. How to use a book. Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Pians Ja 1928 
p.56 (Parts of a bock, table of con- 
tents, glossaries, etc. Tables, problems) 


Jast, L. S. What happened to a library book. 
R. R. Bowker Co. 62 W. 45th St. New 
York City (A poem with illustrations) 

Public Library service to elementary schools 
Los Angeles Public Library, 530 S. Hope 
St. Los Angeles 25c (Printed parts of a 
book: p. 32) 

Rich, Frank M. Jolly tinker. (Ch. 8-Practical 
book surgery: p. 106-24) Appleton $1 
Rush, Charles E. Cultivating the index habit. 
Library Journal 55:590-3 Jl 1930 (Also 

available as a reprint) 

Schmidt, Elsie Florence. A laboratory course 
in library science instruction. Kenyon 
Press, Wauwatosa, Wis. 1927 80c (Printed 
parts of a book: p.12) 

Wisconsin University Library School. An ap- 
prentice course for small libraries. 
A.L.A, Chicago $1 (Parts of a book: 
P. 517) 
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Mending 


A. L. A. Committee on Bookbinding. Care and 
binding of books and magazines, A. L. A. 


50 

Dicklow, Irene Scott. How to preserve and 
use books and other public property. A. T. 
Walraven Book Cover Co. Dallas, Tex. 
or Chicago, Ill. Free 

H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 
H. R. Huntting Co. 
Free 

Hyde, Mary E. Record writing and printing. 
The Author, Simmons College, Boston, 
Mass. foc (A card giving samples and 
directions for legible writing and printing 
for library purposes. Discount of 10% 
on lots of 100 or more) 


Book mending. 
Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS AND 


The Alphabet 


Clodd, Edward. Childhood of the 
Macmillan $1.25 

Clodd, Edward. Story of the alphabet. Apple- 
ton $1 

Ege, Otto F. Story of the alphabet 
Journal 16:43 F 1927 

Goudy, Frederick William. 
p. 9-44 Rudge $6 

Marshall, Leon Carroll. Story of human 
progress. p. 211-25 Macmillan $1.48 


world. 


N.E. A. 


The alphabet. 


Van Loon, Henrik Willem. Ancient man 
p. 36-53 Boni 95c 
The Book 
British Museum, London, England. Pictures 


(Postal card). G. E. Stechert and Co. 31 
E. roth St. New York City 2 for 5c List 
free (Large collection of post cards of sub- 
jects in the museum. Includes Rosetta 


Stone, and other subjects of literary 
interest ) we” 
Laird, F. D. and Davidson, L. M. Bringing 


books to life; a play. Library Journal 
53 :201-2 Mr 15, 1928 

Public Library service to elementary schools. 
Los Angeles Public Library, 530 Hope St 
Los Angeles, Cal. 25c 

1. Evolution of the book p. 4! 

Book making p. 42 

History of books p. 43 

Making a modern book p. 46 

5. Editions p. 49 

6. Illustrators p. 50-1 

Sanford, Anne P. Magic of books. (Our 
American Holidays) 1929 Dodd, Mead $2 
(A collection of poems, plays, quotations, 
etc. about books) 


SON 


Bookbinding 


Bean, Florence O. Bookbinding 
ners. Davis Press $2.50 
“Bound to last.” Binders Board Manufactur- 
ers Association, 18 E. 41st St. New York 
Free 
1. Development of bookbinding 
2. Present day bookbinding 
3. On the wear of books 


for begin- 


Devices 


Secure from the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. actual application blanks for 
copyright 

Send to Gaylord Bros., Demco, and Library 
Bureau for free pamphlets on mending 
books 

Student makes a miniature book containing 
all necessary parts. The chapters may 
contain an explanation of the card catalog, 
decimal system—all the lessons on using 
the library 


Worn book, show how sections put together 
and sewed. Publishers will send samples 
of galley proof, end papers, hinge, super, 
etc. 


BOOK MAKING 


Cockerell, Douglas. Bookbinding, and the care 
of books. Pitman $3 (A handbook for 
amateur bookbinders and librarians. Ex- 
cellent pictures on parts of the book. Care 
of books) 


Shoen, Harriet H. Bookbinding with a large 


class. School Arts Magazine 28:372 F 
1920 
Books—Evolution 
Alexander, John W. Evolution of the book; 


six lunettes from the Library of 
gress, Washington, D.C. 
Davenport, Cyril James H. Book, its history 
and development. Van Nostrand $2.50 
(Untechnical chapters, written from the 
craftsman’s point of view, covering briefly 
the history of the book) 
Drinkwater, John. Outline of literature 
p. 9-30 Pitman $4.50 
Elson Prints 9x12 in. 20c each 
9x5 in. §¢ each 
Elson Art Publication Co., Inc. School St. 
Jelmont 78, Mass. 


Con- 


Vol. I. 


Evolution of a book. Hammermill Bond Co 
Erie, Pa. (Free Portfolio of pictures) 
Faye, Lucy Ella. Use of books and libraries. 
p. 148-73 Faxon $3.75 

Ilin, M. Black on white; the story of books. 
Lippincott $1.50 

Kimball, A. M. Story of books: how_they 
came to be. A. T. Walraven Book Cover 
Co. Dallas, Tex. Free 

Macy, John. Story of the world’s literature. 
p. 5-15 Boni & Liveright $5 

Madan, Falconer. Books in manuscript. 1927 
Empire State Book Co. New York City 


$2.50 

Marshall, Leon Carroll. Story of human 
progress. p. 225-9 Macmillan $1.48 

Maxwell, Marjorie. Story of books. p. 1-75 
Harper $1.25 

Rush, Charles. Modern Aladdins and their 


magic. p. 5-11 Little $1.50 (Also published 
under the title—Science of things about 
us) 
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Ticer, Winifred Fleming. Teaching children 
the use of books and the public library. 
Democrat Printing Co. Madison, Wis. 50c 

1. The book 
2. Materials, waxen tablet 
3. Bookbinding 

Whitcomb, Ida P. Young people’s » aed of 
American literature. p.1-5 Dodd $2 

Wise, Marjorie. Manuscript writing. 


80c 

Young, J. L. Books: from the ms. to the 
bookseller. 1929 Pitman $1 

Your book. Picture Service Corporation, 71 
W. 23d St. New York City or Ginn and 
Co. 70 Fifth Ave. New York City (Half 
an hour of visual instruction in book 
making. Two-reel motion picture showing 
the evolution of the book. The use of 
this film is free) 


Books—Medieval 


Addison, Julia de Wolf. Arts and crafts in 
the middle ages. p. 326-64 Page $4 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. Friar Jerome’s beau- 
tiful book. (Jn Olcott, F. J. Story-telling 
poems. Houghton $2) 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey. 
(Jn Sanford, Anne P. 
p.87 Dodd $2) 

Johnston, Edward. Writing and illuminating 
and lettering. 1927 Pitman $2.50 

Lamprey, Louise. In the days of the guild. 
p. 13-27 Stokes $2.50 

Lamprey, Louise. Masters of the guild. p. 42- 
50 Stokes $2.50 

Putnam, George Haven. Books and their 
makers during the middle ages. Putnam 
$3.50 (Study of the conditions of the 
production and distribution of literature 
from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the close of the seventeenth century) 

Stein, Evaleen. Gabriel and the hour book. 
L. C. Page & Co. 53 Beacon St. Boston 
$1.50 (Story of a little peasant boy, who 
mixed the colors used by Brother Stephen 
in illuminating the book given by Louis 
XII to his bride) 


Monastic Scribe. 
Magic of books: 


Books—Modern 


Hitchcock, Frederick H. Building of a book. 
1929 Bowker $3 
Marshall, Leon Carroll. 
of human progress. 
$1.80 

Public Library service to elementary schools. 
p. 46-9 Los Angeles Public Library, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 25c 


Ward, G. O. Suggestive outlines and methods 
for teaching the use of the library. p. 19 
Faxon $2 (For demonstration of the 
method of folding an octavo sheet) 

Books—from manuscript to classroom. John 
C. Winston Co. Philadelphia (A film 
which is loaned to schools, libraries, and 
other institutions, rental free) 


Readings in the story 
p. 249-59 Macmillan 
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Hornbooks 


Bookshop for Boys and Girls—A_ facsimile 
of an early hornbook. The Bookshop, 270 
Boylston St. Boston Subscribers 5c 

The hornbook. N. Y. Public Library, New 
York City 25c 


Williamson, L. J. Hornbooks. School Arts 
Magazine 29:562 My 1930 
Illustration 

Goodyear, Frederick. Printing and book 


crafts. p. 88-141 Stokes $4 

Kipling, Rudyard. Story of Ung. (/n his The 
seven seas. Doubleday $1.90) (Story of 
a primitive artist and what he learned 


about the wumn-appreciativeness of his 
friends) 

Latimer, Louise P. Illustrators, a finding list. 
Faxon 50c 


Lemos, Pedro J. Print methods. School Arts 
Magazine $1.50 (A portfolio showing the 
artistic and mechanical print making 
methods described by print examples and 
written description) 

Mahoney, Bertha E. Contemporary illustra- 
tors of children’s books. Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union $5 

Mather, F. J. American spirit in art. (Pageant 
of America Vol. 12) p. 277-305 Yale Uni- 
versity Press $5 


Paper 

Benson, H. K. Story of paper. Chemistry 
Leaflet 4:14 D 18, 1930 

Carpenter, Frank George. How the world is 
housed. p..204-21 American Book 96c 

Chase, Annie and Clow, E. Stories of indus- 
try. Vol. 1 p. 173-84 Educational Publish- 
ing Co. 75c 

Collins, Archie Frederick. Bird’s eye view of 
invention. p. 146 Crowell $2 

Fisher, Elizabeth Florette. Resources and in- 


dustries of the United States. p. 194-9 
Ginn 96c 
Fourdrinier paper-making machine. Hammer- 


mill Paper Co. Erie, Pa. Free (Large 
picture showing process of paper-making. 
Also series of pictures showing historical 
background of paper manufacture) 

Gibson, Charles Robert. Romance of modern 
manufactures. p. 195-206 Lippincott $3 

Hammermill Paper Co. Four glass flasks 
containing paper pulp in various stages 
sent free to larger high schools. Will also 
send samples of paper 

Marshall, Leon Carroll. Readings in the story 
of human progress. p.240-9 Macmillan 
$1.80 

Maxwell, Marjorie. 
Harper $1.25 

Paper-making exhibit. Strathmore Paper Co 
Mittineague, Mass. $1 

Rush, Charles. Modern Aladdins and their 
magic. p. 1-5 Little $1.50 

Sanford, Anne P. Magic of books. 
Dodd $2 


Story of books. p. 24-31 


p. 88-93 
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The story of Hammermill Bond in pictures. 
Hammermill Paper Co. Erie, Pa. (Making 
of paper) 

Williams, Annie L. How it is made. p. 29-45 
Nelson $2 


Printing 


Caxton, William. A colored muragraph 
26 x 35 in. suitable for framing. (Artist, 
Milo Winter) Thomas A. Rockwell Co. 
343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago $5 

Chart of the history of printing in Europe. 
19x 25-in. (4 colors) Grolier Book Shop, 
211 Pershing Rd. Kansas City, Mo. $2.50 

Collins, Archie Frederick. Bird’s eye view of 
inventions. p. 146-65 Crowell $2 

Goodyear, Frederick. Printing 
crafts. p. 27-87 Stokes $4 

Holland, Rupert Sargent. Historic inventions. 
p. 9-41 Macrae Smith $2 


and book 


Kaempffert, Waldemar. Popular history of 
American invention. 2 vol. (Vol. 1: p. 221- 
61) Scribner $10 

Lead, tin and printing. Chemistry Leaflet 3: 
25-6 Mr 20, 1930 

Lincoln Library. Frontier Press. p. 1357-0 
$15.50 

Marshall, Leon Carroll. Story of human 
progress. p. 230-5 Macmillan $1.48 

Maxwell, Marjorie. Story of books. p. 32-75 
Harper $1.25 

Winship, George Parker. Gutenberg to Plan- 
tin. Harvard Univ. Press $3 

Sanford, Anne P. Magic of books. p. 93-105 
Dodd $2 


Publishers 


It’s a game! (Identifying colophons) Wilson 
Bulletin 5:60 S 1930 

Who published that? a test. Wilson Bulletin 
4:67-8 O 1929 


BUYING AND OWNING BOOKS 


Becker, May L. Your bookshelf. (Jn her Ad- 
ventures in reading: p. 1-16 Stokes $2) 

Dana, John Cotton. The pleasant art of get- 
ting your own library. p. 20-5 1929 Public 
Library, Newark, N.J. 5c 

Johnson, V. Fun of book-plates. School Arts 
Magazine 27:86-8 O 1927 

Newton, A. E. This business of 
World’s Work 58:70-3 Ja 1920 

Romance of bookplates. Mentor p. 16-63 Mr 


books. 


1928 

Starrett, Vincent. Bookplates and their vani- 
ties. Independent 119:603-5, 616 D 17, 
1927 


Storey, Walter R. Planning attractive book 
shelves. National Association of Book 


Publishers, 347 5th Ave. New York City 
Free 

Taussig, Charles W. Book collecting. (Jn his 
Book of hobbies: p. 151-87 Minton, Balch 


$3) 
Terhune, Albert Payson. My greatest dis- 
covery. American Magazine 107:29 Je 


1929 
Wadsworth, B. M. Book plates. 
Magazine 26:288 Ja 1927 


School Arts 


Game 


Have class dramatize a scene in a book store 
showing the right and wrong way to select 
and buy books 


THE LIBRARY AND ITS ARRANGEMENT 


American Library Association. Education 
Committee. School library yearbook No. 1. 
A.L.A. $1.35 (Explanation of the divi- 
sions of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion scheme: p. 62-3) 

Briscoe, W. S. As it was in the beginning. 
Por. in Public Libraries 30:72-80 F 1925 
(Melvil Dewey) 

Book marks. Demco Library Supplies, 114 
South Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 100—20c ; 
1000—$1.60 (Ten classes with some sub- 
divisions all on front of a neat book 
mark) 

Book marks. “How to find a book.” Gaylord 
Bros., Inc. Syracuse, N.Y. 100—20c ; 1000— 
$1.65 (Half of classification on front, 
half on back, 334” x 6”) 

Classification chart. Library Bureau, Division 
of Remington Rand Business Service, 214 
W. Monroe St. Chicago $2 (Printed with 
one hundred divisions, celluloid, punched 
at the top corners) 

Fellows, Dorkas. Melvil Dewey. Wilson Bul- 
letin 6:482-4, 528 (Melvil Dewey: An 
appreciation) 


Grey, A. That darned literary fellow across 
the lake; interview. Por. in American 
Magazine 103:56-9 Ap 1927 (Melvil 
Dewey) 


How to find a book. Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 45c (Poster, size 1034” x 
16”, furnished with eyelets for hanging) 

How to organize a library. Library Bureau, 
380 Broadway, New York City Free 
(Gives outline of Dewey Classification) 

Kelly, F. C. Novel ways of saving your time, 
labor and money: interview. American 
Magazine 98:34-5 S 1924 (Melvil Dewey) 

A manual for secondary school libraries. State 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. Free 
(Good citizenship in the library: p. to. 
Lesson plan—How to find books in the 
library: p. 12-14) 

Melvil Dewey. Libraries 32:11-12 Ja 1927 

Melvil Dewey. A symposium. Library Journal 
57 :145-58 F 1, 1932 

Minster, Maude. Instructor in the use of 
books and libraries. The Author, Senior 
High School, Atwood, Pa. 35¢ (Library 
etiquette: p. 11) 
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Outline for lessons on the use and apprecia- 
tion of books and libraries. 1922 Minne- 
sota State Department of Education Free 

Public library service to elementary schools. 
Los Angeles Public library, 530 South 
Hope St. Los Angeles 25c (Introduction 
to use of library: p. 30) 

Schmidt, Elsie Florence. A laboratory course 
in library science instruction. 1927 Kenyon 
Press, Wauwatosa, Wis. 80c (Good citi- 
zenship in the library: p. 11) 

Shorthand for librarians. Public Libraries 30: 
540 D 1925 (Melvil Dewey) : 

Wisconsin Univ. Library School. Apprentice 
course for small libraries. A.L.A. $1 
(Contains pictures showing arrangement 
of books on shelves) 


Devices 


Children arrange themselves in a row alpha- 
betically by last names, as fiction is ar- 
ranged on shelf. Give each child a book 
number. Divide into sides and see how 
quickly they can arrange themselves in 
decimal order 

Have the wood shop make a set of “books” 
(of various sizes) in a case with a handle 
attached so it can be easily carried. Ask 
the art department to paint the back of 


each book in varied colors. A call number 
is added and the “books” are ready for a 
practice assignment in arranging in the 


class room 
Consolation for modern library slaves, the 
student assistants. Cicero’s Letter to 


Atticus (A IV, 4b) 

“Tyrannio has made a wonderful good 
arrangement of my books. Still I wish 
you would send me a couple of your li- 
brary slaves for Tyrannio to employ as 
gluers and in other subordinate work.” 

Librarian prepares two sets of slips, one bear- 
ing subjects, the other corresponding 
Dewey Decimal Classification numbers, 
and distributes one to each child. The 
exercise is completed by matching subjects 
with numbers. Thus when zoology is 
called for, the child holding the slip 
stands, and is matched by the one holding 
proper numbered slips 

Send pupils to shelves for books from a par- 
ticular class. Let them go one by one to 
librarian, with book in hand to discuss 
title, the kind of book, connecting up with 
the class number on label. Deduce- the 
kind of book to be found under that num- 
ber, and then reverse, and ask under what 
number you will look for a book on a 
certain subject 


THE DICTIONARY 


Allen, Mrs. F. A. Instruction in the use of 
the library. The Author, Elmhurst, N.Y. 
50c (Mimeographed lesson plans, with 
games on dictionary) 

Bennett, J. A. Much loved books. Boni $3.50 
(The dictionary: p. 366-73) ae 

Briggs, Thomas Henry. Value of the diction- 
ary in the schoolroom. G. & C. Merriam 
Co. Springfield, Mass. Free 

A curious couple. G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Free (A pronunciation 
test) 5 

Flaherty, Martin C. How to use the diction- 
ary. Ronald $1.25 ; 

Introducing your dictionary to you. G. & C. 
Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. Free 
(Specimen pages of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary for distribution to classes 
studying the use of the dictionary) 

Hopkins, Florence. Reference guides, group 2. 
Willard Co. 479 Sixth St. Detroit, Mich. 
10c; &c for fifty or more 

Lee, G. W. Some well known dictionaries. 
Library Journal 39:179-87 Mr 1014 

McKnight, Floyd. Book everybody knows. 
Independent 120:299 Mr 31, 19028 


McKnight, Floyd. The greatest of dictionaries. 
Bookman 67:141 Ap 1928 

Powell, Frank V. Value of the dictionary. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. Springfield, Mass. 
Free 

Russell, T. W. Webster, word arbiter for 
100 years. New York Times Magazine 
Ap 15, 1928 

Sample pages from the Funk and Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Free 

Smith, Lloyd E. Rambling down the corridors 
of words. Scholastic 14:7 F 16, 1920 

Stitt, Edward W. The use of the dictionary 
Funk & Wagnalls Free 

Wiswell, L. W. How to use reference books 
American Book Co. 8oc 

Wright, T. G. Exercises in the use of 
Webster’s secondary school dictionary 
American Book Co. 16c 


Games 


Hofman, Mary C. Games for everybody 
Dodge 75c (Definitions) 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Bartholomew, Lester. Every home should have 
an encyclopedia. The Author, Graves 
Apartments, Pontiac, Mich. 50c (A chart 
listing and evaluating encyclopedias ) 

Ford, Corey. “AA-Argli.” Scholastic 13:8 Ja 
5, 1929 

Hopkins, Florence. Reference guides, group 3. 


Willard Co. 479 Sixth St. Detroit, Mich 
10c; 8c for fifty or more 


Devices 


Have the manual arts department make 
dummy Encyclopedias, letter the backs and 
use in class room to show in which volume 
certain words would be found 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


Cleveland Public Library. Outline for instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries in 
the Cleveland Public Schools. p. 19-22 
Cleveland Board of Education 25c 

Freeman, M. W. The psychological moment. 
Library Journal 36:55-62 F 1911 (Refer- 
ence work) 

Hopkins, Florence M. Reference guides. Wil- 
lard Co. 479 Sixth St. Detroit, Mich. $1.50 

Hutchins, Margaret and others. Guide to the 
use of books and libraries. Wilson $1.25 
(Encyclopedias, annual encyclopedias, and 
almanacs: p. 81-7) 


Ingles, May and McCague, Anna. Teaching 
the use of books and libraries. Wilson 
$1.80 (Problems on yearbooks: p. 93-5) 


Library instruction in junior and senior high 
schools. Board of Education, Denver $1 
(Grades 7-12, including teacher’s outline. 
World Almanac: p.48-9. Biographical 
aids: p. 72-6) 

Rice, O. S. Lessons in the use of books and 
libraries. Rand McNally $1 (Yearbooks: 
p. 35-6) 


Ross, M. M. A lesson on the use of reference 
books in a high school library. Libraries 
31:251-4 My 1926 (A sample lesson) 

Sparkes, Boyden. He can answer any ques- 
tion. American Magazine 111:63 My 1931 
(A sketch about the editor of the World 
Almanac) 

Ward, G. O. Suggestive outlines and methods 
for teaching use of the library. p. 50-7 
Faxon $2 (List of topics from reference 
books to be used in assigning practice 
work: p. 84-99) 

Wiswell, L. O. How to use reference books. 
American Book Co. 80c (Some practice 
work: p. 91-114) 


Devices 


Each student to impersonate a reference book. 
A doorkeeper is appointed. To get into 
the room, each student must tell the 
features of his book to the doorkeeper. 
If the keeper is not satisfied, book must 
go back to reference room. Those ad- 
mitted form reception line and announce 
their names to newcomers 


CARD CATALOG 


American Library Association. Education 
Committee. School library yearbook no. 1. 
p. 50-1, 63-4, 90, 107-9 A.L.A. $1.35 

Broening, A. M. and Wilkinson, M. S. Ad- 
ventures in a library. Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 45c. (Part 2 for 
7th grade: The card catalog and magazine 
index) 

Library of Congress Cards. Accumulated 
extra L. C. Cards may be mounted on 
sheets with examples of author, title, sub- 
ject, etc. cards. If no cards are available 
they may be purchased from the Library 
of Congress Card Division for a few 
cents 

Pritchard, M. C. Mysteries of the catalog. 
New York Libraries p. 208 My 1927 


Devices 


The art or mechanical drawing department 
will often be glad to make large catalog 
cards about 25x15 in. to show to the 
class examples of author, title, subject 
(whole book), subject (part of a book), 
“see” and “see also” entries 


Catalog before the class a textbook with which 
the class is familiar. Or ask the class to 
catalog the book 


Show a large poster with a diagram of the 
front of a card catalog case, if it is im- 
possible to teach the lesson with the actual 
drawers at hand 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: MAGAZINE INDEXES 


Barnes, Homer F. Are high school pupils 
qualified to choose their own magazine 
reading? School Review 36:267-74 Ap 


1928 

Bleyer, Willard G. How to read a newspaper. 
Scholastic Editor 8:13 Mr 1929 

Campbell, Gladys and Thomas, Russell. Maga- 
zines and newspapers of today. Harcourt 
$1.20 

Cataloging and indexing service. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 950-972 University Ave. New 
York City 50 copies sent gratis; additional 
copies each 2c (Advanced course: 32p. 
For college students. For teaching the 
use of Wilson publications) 

Cataloging and indexing service. H. W. -Wil- 
son Co. 950-972 University Ave. New York 
50 copies sent gratis; additional copies 
each 2c (Short course: 16p. For high 
school and beginning college students) 


Cartoon. Consult the Readers’ 
son Bulletin 5: 
Je 1931 

Drewry, John E. Some magazines and maga- 
zine makers. Stratford $2 

Duncan, Margaret. The evolution of the peri- 
odical. Michigan Library Bulletin 19:31-3 
F 1928 

Hopkins, F. M. Reference guides that should 
be known, groups 5 and 6. Willard Co. 
479 Sixth St. Detroit, Mich. 25c each 
(Pamphlet on periodical literature) 

Hyde, Grant M. How to read a newspaper. 
Scholastic Editor p. 18 Je 1931 

Johnson, E. Marion. American newspaper. 
Scholastic Editor 8:11 Mr 1929; 8:14 Ap 
1920; 8:15 My 1929; 8:15 Je 1920 

A lesson in student use of the Readers’ Guide. 
Wilson Bulletin 4:445-6 My 1930 


Guide. Wil- 
between index pages 6-7 
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Making of a great newspaper. New York 
Times N.Y.C. Free (A fully illustrated 
story of the many phases of newspaper 
publishing) 


Making of a newspaper. (Film) New York 
Times, Advertising Department, Times 
Annex, 42d St. New York City (Shows 
the process of publishing an edition of the 
Times. Write for particulars) 


The New England Courant. Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls, 270 Boylston St. Boston 
10c (A booklist on New England and 
Massachusetts history in the general form 
of the original newspaper begun in 1721) 
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Periodical handbook. (Annual) Mayfair 
Agency, 49 E. 33d St. New York City 
Free 


Readers’ Guide Poster. Gaylord Bros, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. 1 poster 45c (1034 x 15 in. with 
eyelets and cord ready to hang on wall) 

Readers’ Guide to periodical literature. H. W. 
Wilson Co. 950-972 University Ave. New 
York City (Publishers will send free to 
subscribers back numbers of a single issue 
in quantity for classroom use) 

Ten out-standing magazine articles. Mayfair 
Agency, 49 E. 33d St. New York City 
Free (Monthly wall chart. Also Sheet— 
“Periodica,” Births and Deaths in the 
magazine world) 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND NOTE TAKING 


Conner, Martha. Practical bibliography mak- 
ing; with problems and examples. Wilson 
50c 1933 (Essential principles of making 
of bibliographies, simple exercises, clear 
directions, a time saver for the librarian 
in assignment-making) 

Fargo, Lucile Foster. The library in the 
school. p. 116-17 A.L. A. $3 

Fay, Lucy E. and Eaton, Anne T. Instruction 
in the use of books and libraries. p. 144-6 
Faxon $3.75 

Greer, Margaret R. Library lessons in the 
curriculum. Wilson Bulletin 3:669-74 Je 


1929 

Hutchins, Margaret and others. Guide to the 
use of libraries. p. 412-29 Wilson $1.25 
(Useful material for teachers explaining 
kinds and inclusiveness of bibliographies, 
where to find bibliographies and how to 
make a bibliography for one’s own use. 
Full page sample bibliographies are given) 

Kimball, E. P. The student makes his own 
bibliography. School and Society 28:174-7 
Ag 11, 1928 (An interesting discussion 
of reading done by students at Smith Col- 
lege, with an explanation of a system of 
card bibliography intended to increase the 
reading range and interests of students. 
It is for teachers to adapt to high school 
students) 

Northwood, Bertha. Note-taking—a library 
lesson. Public Libraries 30:595 D 1925 


Devices 

After compiling the information on cards, stu- 
dents may make their reading list into an 
illustrated booklet using a pamphlet binder 
as the basis and covering the cardboard 
sides with colored construction paper 
decorated with appropriate pictures and 
lettering 


Make an exact duplicate of both a card and 
a list bibliography using at least one of 
each of the following types of material 
to be found in your library: A whole 
book, a part of a book, a general refer- 
ence book, a book the author of which is 
anonymous (if possible), a magazine arti- 
cle, a sample of ephemeral material. (Use 
this if your verticle file yields such and 
is headed by standard headings.) This 
might be printed on a large poster card 
for posting in the library or mimeo- 
graphed in original size for each pupil 


A chart. Make large outline chart with black 
letters showing the accepted labeling, be- 
ginning with Roman numerals, alternating 
letters and figures. I 


a 
(1) 
(a) 


BOOK REVIEWING 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter. Wild critics I have 
known. Bookman 72:264 N 1930 

Becker, May L. Books as windows. Stokes 
$2 (Telling about a novel: p. 250-65) 

Jones, Llewellyn. How to criticize books. 
Norton $1.75 

Monroe, Walter S. and Hull, Mabel R. A 
critical review of book reviews. School 
and Society 29:521-6 Ap 20, 1929 


Gard, Wayne. Book reviewing. Knopf $2 
Smith, Samuel Stephenson. Craft of the critic. 
Crowell $3 


Game 


Elsom, J. C. and Trilling, B. M. Social games 
and group dances. Lippincott $2 (Book 
reviews: p. 133) 


BOOK WEEK 


Melchers, Frederick. Story of book week. 
Elementary English Review 7:191 O 1930 
Sanford, Anne P. and Schauffler, R. H. Magic 
of books; an anthology for book week. 


Dodd $2 (Very good material for poems, 
plays, pageants on books; story of paper 
and printing; material for newspaper; 
how to read) 
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Frederick A. Stokes Co. publishes a Book 
Week 


Sometimes book plates, book marks, etc. 


souvenir for free distribution. 
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National Association of Book Publishers, 347 
Fifth Ave. New York City will send 
posters and suggested projects for Book 
Week on request 


LIBRARIES 


Paulmier, Hilah. Library’s part in the revival 
_ Of learning. Wilson Bulletin 5:130 O 1930 
Shores, Louis. How to use your library. 
Scholastic Publishing Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
15sec (Story of libraries: p.9) 
American Library in Paris 
Visitors bearing gifts. School and Society 31: 
299-302 Mr 1, 1930 
Bibliothéque Nationale 
Koch, T. W. Bibliographical tour of 19209. 
il. Library Journal 54:5-8 Ja 1, 1920 
Smith, H. J. Quiet hour in the Paris Library. 
Libraries 35:351-3 O 1930 
British Museum 
Tinckom-Fernandez, W. G. Reader in Lon- 


don. Saturday Review of Literature 1:778 
My 1925 


Library of Congress 
Adams, J. T. Epic of America. 
Little $4 
Du Puy, Jacqueline. Washington: City of li- 
braries. School Life 16:125 Mr 1931 
Putnam, Herbert. Our national 
World’s Work 79:58 F 1929 
Stowe, Lyman Beecher. Library that thinks. 
Bookman p. 284 My 1931 


Pp. 413-15 


library. 


Louvain 


Graves, Frank P. Story of the library at 
Louvain. Scientific Monthly 28:134 F 1929 


LIBRARY WORK AS A PROFESSION 


Adams, E. K. Women professional workers. 
p. 238-9, 356-66 Macmillan $2.50 

Allen, F. J. Guide to the study of occupa- 
tions. p. 89 Harvard Univ. $2.50 

Bogle, S. C. N. Education for librarianship. 
Survey 61:240-1 N 15, 1928 

Bringing books and people together. School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve 


Univ. Cleveland, Ohio Free 

Cades, H. R. Jobs for girls. p. 122-32 Har- 
court $2 

Cook, Edith L. The high school librarian. 


School of Library Science, Western Re- 


serve Univ. Cleveland, Ohio Free 
Countryman, Gratia A. Library work as a 
profession. Woman’s Occupational Bu- 
reau, 1111 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, 
Minn. 10c 
Davis, F. G. Guidance for youth. p. 273-81 


Ginn $1.76 

Ferris, H. J. and Moore, Virginia. Girls who 
did. p. 35-48 Dutton $2.50 

Filene, Catherine. Careers for women. p. 293- 
310 Houghton $2 : 

Friedel, J. H. Training for librarianship. 
Lippincott $1.75 

Giles, Frederick M. Vocational civics. p. 188- 
04 Macmillan $1.40 


Gowin, Enoch Burton. Occupations. p. 291-2 
Ginn $1.48 
Greenleaf, Walter. Librarianship. (Careers 


series) United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 5c 

Hazeltine, Alice I. How to become a chil- 
dren’s librarian. St. Louis Library School, 
St. Louis, Mo. Free 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Recruiting for li- 
brarianship. Reprinted from the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin, D 1921. H. W. Wil- 
son Co. 950-972 University Ave. New 
York City 

Hazeltine, Mary Emogene. Opportunities for 
college women in library work. Reprinted 


from The Bookman F 1916 H. W. Wilson 
Co. 950-972 University Ave. New York 


ity 

Hoerle, H. D. and Satzberg, F. B. The girl 
and the job. p.159-66 Holt $1.50 

Jackson, Bennett B. Opportunities of to-day 
for boys and girls. p. 211-13 Century 85c 

The librarian. (Occupational studies mono- 
graph series no. 29) Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. Free 

Librarianship as a profession. A.L.A. Chi- 
cago Free (Secure catalogs from ac- 
credited library schools listed in the above 
publication) 

Library work as a profession. Library School, 
McGill Univ. Library, Montreal, Canada 
Free 

Library work as a profession: 
offer? Carnegie Library School, 
burgh, Pa. Free 

Lyon, Leverett S. Making a living. p. 378-80 
Macmillan $1.60 

McCarthy, Evelyn. Why library training? 
Atlantic Bookshelf N 1929 p. 31-3 

Plummer, Mary W. Training for librarian- 
ship. A. L. A. 20c 

Robertson, D. A. American colleges and uni- 
versities. p. 106-10 Scribner $2.50 

Shores, Louis. Would you like to be a libra- 
rian? Scholastic 16:6-8 Mr 1, 1930 

Training for the professions and allied occu- 
pations. p. 453-67 The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information $3.50 

Univ. of Michigan, Committee on Vocational 
Counsel and Placement. Vocational infor- 
mation; a bibliography. p. 142-7 The Uni- 
versity 50c 

Wanger, Ruth. What girls can do. p. 208-14 
Holt $1.28 

Watson, E. E. Source book for vocational 
guidance. p. 124-5 H. W. Wilson Co. $2.25 

Weaver, Elis W. Vocations for girls. Ch. XX V 
Laidlow Brothers $1.20 


what does it 
Pitts- 








Translators, Translations, and Tolstoy 
By Arthur Berthold 


A® the interpreter is called in to obvi- 

ate the boundaries of the spoken 
word, just so do we turn to the translator 
to help us out with the written. The one 
serves a purely utilitarian end, however, 
while the other attends to a need consid- 
erably more advanced. The interpreter 
may be used to free our body, the trans- 
lator to free and ennoble our soul. For 
the labor of the former is often of only 
temporary value, while the latter may 
help to preserve and spread thots and 
feelings of timeless quality. 


Who, Then, Are These Translators? 


Translators are generally men of cul- 
ture and more than ordinary interest in 
things. The best of them, just as the 
authors they translate, are artists, au- 
thors, and scientists themselves. It takes 
somewhat more than a mere eye for the 
pecuniary benefits to undertake the ardu- 
ous task of transmitting thots from one 
language into another. Apart from 
this, it is well to distinguish between the 
professional and the occasional transla- 
tor; between one interested in a subject 
or a group of related subjects and one 
concerned with a single author. A 
further distinction must be made _ be- 
tween the translator dealing in one lan- 
guage only and the one who takes his 
books from more than one language. 
There are representatives for each group, 
but it is only fair to say that, excepting 
for the classical literatures, the modern 
translator usually concerns himself with 
only one language. 


It would be quite unsafe to try to 
evaluate the relative excellence of the 
professional translator as against the 
occasional. We have excellent perform- 
ances both by professionals and by oc- 
casionals, and the difference must be 
therefore sought not in quality but in 
quantity. Mr. Bernard Guilbert Guer- 
ney, for instance, is not a professional, 
but his renderings of the novels of Kup- 
rin, Merejkowski, Bunin, and Gorky 
could hardly be matched even by such 
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experts in the field as Constance Garnett 
and S. S. Koteliansky. He is an esthete 
and translates only the works which are 
dear to himself as reader. On the other 
hand, we have Constance Garnett who is 
a professional and has spent almost a 
lifetime translating the Russians. Her 
renderings are exceptionally good no 
matter whether she deals with Dostoyev- 
sky or Chekhov, Turgenev or Gogol, 
Herzen, or Tolstoy. 


A more interesting aspect presents the 
grouping of translators according to sub- 
ject, language, and author interest. This 
distinction, one must bear in mind, is 
however quite arbitrary. Subject matter, 
the ideas of the author, almost always 
are the deciding factors. Mr. Aylmer 
Maude, translator of Tolstoy, for in- 
stance, is just as much interested in Tol 
stoy the individual author as in Tolstoy 
the philosopher and the prophet of a new 
humanity. The same may be said to be 
true of Edwin Bjgrkman who has trans- 
lated extensively from the Scandinavian 
languages. It would be quite wrong to 
assert that he is interested primarily in 
the literature of Scandinavia as such 
He does not translate indiscriminately 
everything Scandinavian. His interest 
appears to center in the drama, and so 
we have the plays of Strindberg and 
Bjgrnson, a grouping primarily of ideas 
and form rather than of language. 


Three Types of Translators 


Nevertheless, it is well not to forget 
these groups. However arbitrary, they 
do help to clarify the field somewhat. 
We have thus three more or less definite 
types of translators. To group them ac- 
cording to their preferences is one of 
our concerns. In the language group, the 
broadest and therefore the most inclu 
sive, we find all the great translators of 
our time. There are Louise and Aylmer 
Maude, Nathan Haskell Dole, Constance 
Garnett, S. S. Koteliansky, Isabel F. 
Hapgood, Aline Delano, V. Chertkov, 
B. G.. Guerney, Thomas Seltzer, and a 
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number of others for the Russian. The 
outstanding translators from the French 
include such names as the late Scott- 
Moncrieff, Hamish Miles, the translator 
of Maurois, and Ernest Boyd who has 
concerned himself chiefly with Maupas- 
sant. German literature has found a 
number of translators of varied excel- 
lence. The best of them are Eden and 
Cedar Paul, Ludwig Lewisohn, and the 
somewhat less-known translator of 
Thomas Mann, H. T. Lowe-Porter. The 
Scandinavians, too, have been rather 
fortunate in their translators. Charles 
Archer must be especially noted for his 
splendid version of Undset’s Kristin 
Lavransdatter, and Mr. W. W. Worster 
has proved himself a master of the, at 
times, whimsical style of Knut Hamsun. 
Other contributors of note are Velma 
Swanston Howard, William Archer, and 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. 

In regard to intrinsic interest, the 
choice among translators is not so large. 
Literature, pure literature, monopolizes 
most of them. Some concentrate on the 
novel, while others have the drama or 
poetry for their chief interest. These, 
however, are divisions merely by form. 
There are also those interested primarily 
in ideas or attitudes, and of such transla- 
tors we may name Mr. Paul and Mr. 
Seltzer. Mr. Paul seems to concentrate 
on the field of psychology and the social 
sciences as is evidenced by his transla- 
tions of Marx, Wittels, Janet, Ryazanov, 
and Zweig. Mr. Seltzer, on the other 
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hand, is somewhat harder to place. He 
too stands for advanced thot and has 
given us an admirable rendering of the 
German savant, Ernest Haeckel. But side 
by side with this rather pronounced in- 
tellectual exercise, he has concerned him- 
self also with purely literary matters, 
the translation of Sudermann, Novicov, 
and Andreyev. Mention must be made, 
in this connection, of Mr. Charles F. 
Atkinson who will be remembered for the 
embarrassment he caused our native in- 
telligentzia by his timely translation of 
Spengler’s Decline of the West. 


The Ideal Translator 


There remains but the translator whose 
interest is primarily in the author and 
what he stands for. He is the ideal one, 
the translator who often not merely 
transmits, but also recreates, his subject. 
He spends a lifetime in loving care and 
perseverance reading his Master, ponder- 
ing upon the hidden meanings, chuckling 
over a happy phrase, analysing, putting 
together, smoothing over discrepancies, 
and finally when the work is finished, it 
is as if the original had come to life 
again in a new tongue, a new clime. Such 
translators are a rarity. Never have 
there been too many of them, and our 
own age has hardly increased their num- 
ber. There are, however, a few notable 
exceptions. Mr. Aylmer Maude may 
serve as an illustration. With singular 
integrity of purpose, Mr. Maude has de- 
voted his life to the cause of Tolstoy. 


The Tolstoy Centenary Edition 


“Tolstoy is at once a legendary figure 
of the past, and a contemporary. His 
intellectual: immensity, his background of 
tradition, even his purely local setting, 
seem to remove him from us, into that 
Valhalla where such figures as Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, Cervantes and Voltaire, 
inhabit: yet he took an urgent part in 
controversies, both political and esthetic, 
which are of the very stuff of our 
time...” Thus writes Gerald Gould of 
the Russian Master and we find nothing 
to disagree with him. One must only 
take a look at the shabby condition of 
the Tolstoy books in our libraries to con- 
vince ourselves that the public is of the 
same opinion. Many libraries have two 


complete editions of his writings, the 
Wiener and the Dole, and a number of 
odd volumes by independent translators. 
All of these are in use, and used heavily. 
Some volumes are even missing or in 
such condition that they must be re- 
placed. The public demand does not 
diminish. They have stood the test of 
time and taste and have become indis- 
pensable. 

The question of replacement thus be- 
comes a real problem. The author is of 
a greatness and universality where indif- 
ference to his works is inadmissible. He 
must be present on the shelves even of 
the smallest public library. He is a uni- 
versal writer also in another sense. He 
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has written not only novels of excep- 
tional beauty, but also plays and books 
on art, religion, and social questions. And 
in none of these the public interest wanes. 
War and Peace is read with avidity by 
practically everybody, and so is Anna 
Karenina and Resurrection and Tolstoy’s 
shorter tales. His plays are no less popu- 
lar, and as for the philosophical writings, 
Tolstoy’s What is Art and What I Be- 
lieve are coming more and more into 
their own. The truth of the matter is 
that the public is not altogether satisfied 
with the Freudians and the Marxists and 
their loud clamor for sex and the class 
struggle, and is beginning to seek refuge 
in a healthier atmosphere. 

Tolstoy’s right to a place in the public 
library is thus firmly established. He 
must be made available to the daily in- 
creasing number of seekers after truth 
and the worth while in literature. When 
the existing editions of his works become 
unusable, they must be replaced. 

There are two ways of doing this. 
Replacing may be done either by volumes 
or by sets or editions. The editions al- 
most exclusively in use in this country 
are, of course, the one of Professor 
Wiener, published in 1904, and that of 
Nathan Hackell Dole, published by the 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. The 
Wiener Edition is not only out of date, 
but there are also in it a number of in- 
accuracies. The Dole Edition, tho parts 
of it are of a more recent date, is also 
marred by a number of faulty renderings 
of significant passages. An authoritative 
discussion of this is given in an appendix 
to Aylmer Maude’s Life of Tolstoy, v. 1. 
It thus becomes evident that both for 
reasons of accuracy and for that of con- 
temporaneity, the two editions just men- 
tioned come short of the best standards. 
Replacing by volumes might, for reasons 
of economy, be made from these editions. 
But such procedure would not be very 
satisfactory. The best in translation is 
never too good, and in this case there 
would be hardly an excuse. For there 
is a newer and a better edition of the 
Master’s works. 


Aylmer Maude’s Translation 


I am, of course, refering to the Tolstoy 
Centenary Edition, in process of publica- 
tion by the Oxford University Press. 
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The editor of this edition is Mr. Aylmer 
Maude who, with Mrs. Maude, is also 
the translator. It is an entirely new 
translation, incorporating all the available 
data gained by previous work in the same 
field and by a personal friendship with 
Tolstoy himself. Another unique feature 
of the Centenary Edition is the wide 
interest of Tolstoy scholars who are con- 
tributing introductions to the various vol- 
umes. Finally, it must also be mentioned 
that Tolstoy himself repeatedly had ex- 
pressed his personal approval of Mr. 
Maude’s versions, an endorsement which 
no other English translator of Tolstoy’s 
works can produce. 


The Centenary Edition is planned to 
contain twenty-one volumes. Ten of 
these have already appeared. The last, 
writes Mr. Maude, is to appear in 1934. 
The first two volumes comprise Mr. 
Maude’s monumental Life of Tolstoy to 
which George Bernard Shaw has written 
a preface. 


A Disappointing Reception 


It is hard to reconcile the enthusiasm 
of the English literary world with the 
comparative apathy of our own intellec- 
tual leaders in regard to this monumental! 
undertaking. Shaw and Galsworthy and 
Wells and Walpole and Granville-Barker 
and a number of other eminent names 
appear on the endorsement list of this 
edition. There are also Professor Phelps, 
Jane Addams, and Hamlin Garland to 
lend the undertaking an authoritative 
American approval, but what results has 
this brot? There is hardly a copy of this 
edition available in our larger public li- 
braries, not to mention the smaller ones. 
The cost, it is true, is not altogether what 
it might be (189s the set). The present 
depression makes it more and more 
necessary for the librarian to think twice 
before investing a large sum in replace- 
ments, but the purchase of such an edi- 
tion as the present would be one of actual 
saving. All things considered, the Maude 
version of Tolstoy is bound to remain the 
standard and most authoritative one for 
the English-speaking public. No tranla- 
tor now living has had either the personal 
contact with the author, or that remark- 
able devotion and singleness of purpose 
towards his subject, that Mr. Maude has. 








Reserve Room in a University Library 
By W. P. Kellam * 


HE functions of the Reserve Room 
in a University Library are: (1) 
to make quickly available a limited num- 
ber of books specified by class instruc- 
tors as required or specially recom- 
mended reading; (2) to limit the length 
of time that a book may be used in order 
that as many other students as possible 
may have an opportunity to use it; and 
(3) to provide a study hall in which the 
books can be conveniently used. 

One of the first problems which pre- 
sents itself is that of securing the lists 
of books to be reserved from the in- 
structors. About two or three weeks 
before the beginning of each term a re- 
serve list notice is sent to each faculty 
member who usually puts books on the 
reserve shelves, reminding him that we 
should like to have his list immediately. 
The following form letter is used for 
this purpose : 

We should like to have your reserve list for 
the coming term as soon as possible—now, 
if you have it ready. We can give you the 
greatest assurance of getting your books on 
the shelves ready for your first class assign- 
ment if we are able to work at the task before 
the press of other lists begins and before stu- 
dents have a chance to draw out the books on 
two-week charges. 

I enclose herewith Reserve List blanks. 
Please use them at your earliest opportunity 
and send them to the Reserve Room, Library. 
More blanks are available there. 

If one of the alternatives below applies to 
you, please check it, sign your name and re- 
turn this sheet to the Reserve Room. 

_ ( ) Retain my reserved books for the com- 
ing term. 

( ) You may send my reserves to the stack. 


The Reserve List blanks referred to in 
the above letter are printed forms with 
space for call number, author, and title 
of the books to be reserved. The in- 
structors are asked to arrange the au- 
thors in alphabetical order. This letter 
has had very good results but as always 
a few lists are handed in too late for the 
books to be reserved in time for the first 
classes. 

Often all the books on a list are not 
available for reserve at the time the list 


is handed in. In order to inform the 
instructor which books are not available 
a report is made, using either the follow- 
ing form or a personal letter. 

The following books requested on the re- 
serve list for your course, ——, are not avail-° 
able. 

(Titles are inserted here). 


The number opposite the title signifies the 
reason why books are not available. 


1. Temporarily missing, being traced 


2, Lost * 

3. Reordered 

4. In —— Library 

5. At bindery 

6. Not listed in catalog * 
7. Called in 


*If “lost” or “not listed in catalog,” does your 
department wish to have the book ordered? 
Thru this report no member of the 
faculty need make assignments in any 
book which is not available. Their atten- 
tion is also called to the fact that certain 
books are lost and that others have never 
been in the library; therefore an oppor- 
tunity is given them to fill the gaps in 
their lists. The books which are available 
after this report is mailed are put on 
reserve and the instructor notified. 

The following procedure is carried out 
after the list of books to be reserved is 
received. A blue dummy card is left in 
the union file at the Main Desk to show 
the location of the book. A reserve card 
is filled out and inserted in the pocket of 
the book. This card is 3” x8" in size 
and has spaces for thirty signatures and 
addresses. A pink slip 3" x4" in size 
with four columns for stamping date of 
issue, with rules for use, fines and re- 
checking time printed on it is pasted over 
the card pocket. Besides these cards vari- 
ous cross reference cards are made and 
filed in the shelf list. 

The shelf list is a file of the book cards 
of all books on the reserve shelves, alpha- 
betically as the books themselves are 
shelved. It is the official list of reserves. 
Cross references are made for such 
things as: Publications of the Modern 
Language Association, see Modern Lan- 
guage Association Publications; Ibafiez, 


*In charge of circulation, University of North Carolina Library. 
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see Blasco Ibafiez ; Connor, R. D. W., Re- 
construction in North Carolina, see 
North Carolina Historical Record, v. 18. 
In addition to the cards for books on 
the shelves and for cross references, 
there are location dummy cards for all 
books requested on lists but not available 
in the Reserve Room. Books thus 
designated may be in departmental libra- 
_Ties, or they may also be marked Called 
in, Not in Library, In Reference Room, 
etc. Consequently, this file is a complete 
location file for every book that has been 
requested by the faculty to be reserved. 
The task of making these cards is not 
so great as it seems because we have 
many of them on file. Whenever a book 
is taken off reserve all the cards are 
filed, and, if the book is ever again put 
on reserve the same cards are used. This 
is economical in both time and money. 


Requests are made verbally, the book 
being called for by author and title with- 
out the use of call slips. Often the bor- 
rower is not sure of what he wants, in 
which event it is necessary for the as- 
sistant to show the reserve lists. The 
borrower frequently insists that books 
are on reserve when they are not. In 
such case the assistant must again take 
pains to check, first in the shelf list and 
then on the reserve list which is sup- 
posed to contain the volume in question. 
The original reserve lists handed in by 
the instructors are kept in a leather 
loose-leaf notebook and are filed alpha- 
betically by name of instructor. Titles 
which are on reserve are checked in ink 
and various other explanatory notations 
appear stamped opposite the titles. This 
somewhat duplicates the shelf list, but 
this list is available to the students and 
the shelf list is not. 


The books are arranged in the Reserve 
Room primarily by author; if there is no 
author, by title. Periodicals and sets are 
filed and shelved under the full title un- 
less the entire volume consists of works 
by one author; in this case, it is shelved 
under the author’s name. Collections are 
usually filed under the editor or compiler. 
Cross references from authors are made 
and filed in the shelf list in order to 
facilitate the location of articles in peri- 
odicals and other volumes containing the 
works of more than one author. 
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The Charging Procedure 


The charging procedure consists of the 
assistant stamping both the date slip and 
reserve card. The borrower then signs 
his name and address on the reserve 
card opposite the date. In order to indi- 
cate the period in which a book was 
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taken, stamp pads with different colored 
inks are used at each rechecking time. 

In order to make use of any slack time 
which might occur, books needing mend 
ing, i.e., needing new book cards, loose 
pages tipped in, new date slips, and other 
repair work which requires little skill, 
are taken to the Reserve Room. This 
work is to be done in spare time and is 
abandoned when a borrower comes to the 
desk. The student assistants are in 
structed to be prompt to give over an) 
pick up work which they may be doing 
and wait on the desk. 

Assistants are also instructed to keep 
the desk neat and clear at all times. A 
desk cluttered with books creates an un 
flattering impression as well as leaving 
the books within easy distance to anyone 
disposed to make away with them. In 
spite of our precautions, time after time 
books are reported to have been laid on 
the desk, some of them come in later 
and some never appear. It is possible 
that someone took them from the desk 
before they were discharged. In order to 
avoid this in the future, a grill is to be 
built on the desk and the books will be 
returned thru it. We also try to impress 
on our novices that they must thoroly 
familiarize themselves with the books on 
reserve, the reserve lists, arrangement of 
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books, and know the routine well enough 
to keep their heads and tempers during 
a rush. 


The Fines System 


In order to secure the return of re- 
serve books on time a fine is charged for 
the time they are kept overdue. Twenty- 
five cents is charged for the first hour or 


fraction thereof. For each succeeding 
hour or fraction thereof, ten cents is 
charged. Books taken out overnight be- 


come due at half past ten o'clock the 
following morning. Books charged dur- 
ing the day must be rechecked at half 
past one and half past six o’clock. When- 
ever a book is not rechecked the fine 
immediately goes into effect. Each morn- 
ing and afternoon postal notices are 
mailed to every student having overdue 
books. If the postal card notice does not 
cause the book to be brought in, a second 
notice in the form of a letter is sent. This 
second notice usually causes the book to 
be brought in. Often the fine is not paid 
when the book is returned. In this case 
the student owing the fine is sent a letter 
to the effect that, unless he pays his fine 
before a certain date, he will be denied 
the privilege of drawing books from the 
Library. At the expiration of the desig- 
nated time, if the fine has not been paid, 
the student is placed on the Blacklist. 
This list is a register of all students who 
owe the Library a fine of 25 cents or 
more. It is interlocking as a list is kept 
at both the Reserve and Main Circula- 
tion desks. 


Tasks of Reserve Assistants 


Work performed by reserve assistants 
falls into the following rough divisions: 


1. Manning the Desk. Issuing, dis- 
charging,.and shelving books, writing up 
overdues, etc. 

2. Reading shelves. This reading is to 
be done by using the yellow reserve card 
in each book as a guide and not the call 
number or the labeling on the covers of 
the book. 

3. Mending. Typing new cards for re- 
serve books as well as for books sent 
from the Main Desk, repairing torn 
pages, etc. 
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4. Filing. Reserve assistants are ex- 
pected to file all reserve cards and 
dummy cards when books are taken off 
reserve. These cards are used again and 
again. 

5. Cutting. Books having pages in 
need of cutting are sent down from the 
Circulation Office and magazines to be 
cut are sent down from the Periodicals 
Department. 

The following is a variable outline of 
the work as it should be performed each 
day : 

8 :15-10 :30 

Change stamp pads to green at 8:15, 
and finish any mending or repair work 
left from the preceding day. This is 
a slack period; ordinarily only a few 
books are issued the whole two hours. 
For this reason a great deal of work 
can be accomplished by the assistant on 
duty at that time. 

10 :30-11 :00 

Books taken out overnight come in at 
half past ten. For that reason this is a 
busy period and is spent in carding and 
shelving books and writing up overdues. 
11 :00-12 :00 

Clear up books left by students dur- 
ing the last half hour and continue work 
on books brought down for mending and 
repair that morning. Any spare time is 
spent in reading shelves. 

12 :00-1 :30 

Desk is manned. Stamp pad changed 
to red at exactly 1:30 and books re- 
checked and overdues written up. 

1 :30-6 :30 

Wait on desk, finish typing cards and 
mending and read shelves. At half past 
six recheck books and fill in overdue 
slips. 

6 :30-8 :30 

Wait on desk. At about 8:15 start 
arranging the circulation, at 8:30 change 
stamp pad to blue and recheck books 
for overnight. 

8 :30-10 :30 

Arrange the circulation by call num- 
bers and clear the desk. Look around the 
room for any books that may have been 
left lying on tables and then write up 
overdues. Do not leave until exactly 
half past ten. 

(Continued on page 563) 








Working for Nothing 


Dear Sir: 

The problem of the person who offers 
to work “for nothing” or “for training” 
is one that we have for many years in- 
vited by various kinds of training classes 
and apprentice systems. To this existing 
predisposition has been added recently 
the idea of “made work” by relief com- 
mittees to avoid the evils of the dole or 
of charity. It is not surprising that the 
idea of employing our idle librarians in 
some such manner has occurred to many 
of us. 

There are unquestionably immediate 
advantages to both library and individual. 
The library with a salary budget cut of 
25 per cent must either cut its salaries 
by 25 per cent, cut its staff by 25 per cent 
or more, since most libraries have re- 
duced staffs at the lower levels—or it 
may combine salary and staff reductions. 
If salaries in our profession had kept 
pace with increasing demands for train- 
ing and efficiency it would be no more 
than just that we take full salary cuts 
with the rest of the world. Since, for 
various reasons, we are still behind other 
comparable professions in tangible re- 
wards, it seems essential to keep our 
salaries, hours and working conditions as 
nearly as possible on a level with our 
nearest kin among the professions— 
teaching. To do this we must in most 
libraries have a lower ratio of reductions 
than obtains in other professions and 
trades. The same argument holds good 
as to hours. We have succeeded better 
here than in the case of salaries but we 
have no ground that we can afford to 
lose. 

For a number of years libraries have 
been working under expansion conditions. 
New services have been developed, fees 
have been decreased or done away with. 
We have constantly improved in the way 
of long open hours, expert reference 
service, generous readers’ assistance, dup- 
licate copies ad infinitum, telephone serv- 
ice, full cataloging—everything, in fact, 
to make things easier and pleasanter for 
the public. To check these services sud- 
denly and in the face of increased 
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demands is a staggering task. Free labor 
or relief labor would permit the library 
to maintain its services and, at the same 
time, to maintain its salary schedule by 
dismissal of assistants in proportion to 
the unpaid assistance received—the view- 
point of the dismissed assistants is not 
for this paper to discuss. 

The immediate benefit to the unem- 
ployed librarians is unquestionable. 
Empty time would be filled, anxious 
minds diverted for some hours at least. 
The great majority of our unemployed 
are recent graduates who need exper- 
ience and who need it now while their 
training is fresh and the enthusiasm 
engendered in their schools is at its live- 
liest. They would have the advantage 
of being on the ground when an opening 
with pay developed and they would be 
in a position to suggest—most tactfully, 
I hope—“Here I am. I have served you 
well and freely these many weeks. Is 
not this position my just reward?” I do 
not agree with Miss Hart (WzuLson 
ButvteTIn, March, 1933, p.433) that 
volunteer work is always accompanied 
by an “inevitable lack of responsibility.” 
In all positions that I have held I have 
been besieged by persons who offer to 
work for nothing, “for experience” or 
“for training’—always, of course, with 
that idea in the background that they will 
thus work into the system without 
formal library school training. During 
the fat years these applicants were invar- 
iably the lame, the halt and the blind. But 
under today’s conditions there exists a 
considerable army of high grade, trained 
men and women who are willing to work 
for experience, for some remote “‘chance,”’ 
or to fill time, and whose services would 
be as good as the best. To put these idle 
librarians into libraries which have been 
compelled to cut heavily in personnel 
would be, for the time, a great relief to 
all concerned. 

However, this relief would be only 
temporary and it seems probable that 
ultimately the profession, as a whole, and 
with it these very unemployed librarians, 
would lose much more than had been 
gained. 
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The most serious result would be in 
the attitude of the tax paying public. The 
public has, for some years past, paid for 
all the improvements in our service. The 
library has been working into line with 
such luxuries of civilization as good 
roads, lighted streets, and splendidly 
equipped schools, for which city councils 
and legislatures have been advised by 
their constitutents to appropriate funds. 
Mr. Taxpayer is at present greatly in- 
convenienced because his auto springs 
were broken by a drop into a bad hole 
in the road; because, since the oppor- 
tunity teacher was dropped, he has had 
to devote his once free evenings to help- 
ing slow little Junior with his home 
work ; because, since Darktown, Missouri, 
had to turn off the street lights, Mrs. 
Taxpayer is afraid to cross the street 
alone and some male of the family must 
go along, lugging the resurrected coal- 
oil lantern. We can be quite sure that 
Mr. Taxpayer is going to be only too 
eager to vote more funds for roads, 
schools and street lights at the earliest 
possible moment. How will he vote for 
the library? 

Few people who receive benefits gratis 
ask how these benefits are financed. 
Fewer still volunteer to help with the 
financing. It is not pleasant for libra- 
rians, people whose whole profession 
rests upon the principle of service, to see 
their old friends and patrons. incon- 
venienced. But if we are to save the 
libraries and maintain the profession in 
its arduously attained position we must 
fall into line with all the trades and pro- 
fessions, make whatever sacrifices are 
our ethical share, but offer nothing more. 
We must serve, not as we did five years 
ago, but as we can today. We may still 
keep open but our readers cannot drop 
in any time from 9:00 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. ; 
they must do a part of their own refer- 
ence work or their club papers must 
be less frequent and less well prepared ; 
they must do more leafing thru books 
and less relying on catalogs to discover 
what books on dogs contain good 
chapters on commercial kennels. To ex- 
pect the public to restore our budgets 
when they have not shared in the de- 
privations caused by reductions, is to 
show ourselves lamentably ignorant of 
human nature. 
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Failure to secure increased budgets 
will have, inevitably, a demoralizing ef- 
fect on the profession. Many more diffi- 
culties will arise when other fields im- 
prove and the library remains at its 
present low level. Unpaid workers will 
have enough of starving while they work. 
Perhaps they will drift into other occu- 
pations. With their withdrawal we will 
be forced into the curtailment of service 
or the reduction of salaries which we 
have postponed. We may even be faced 
again with a shortage of librarians. If 
the unemployed stay with us they will 
become more urgently competitive. 
Standards capitulate to hunger. Those 
who have worked for nothing will be 
ready to underbid; services unpaid for 
thru many months are not going to seem 
so valuable as the profession has tried 
to prove them. We of the A.L.A. are 
no trade union; we have no fixed wage 
scale; we do not combine in war against 
the public, our employers; we do not 
gather to stone and revile “scab” labor. 
We hope that we never shall so lose our 
standards of dignity and propriety. But 
the very fact that we do not resort to 
these means makes us more vulnerable 
to ruinous competition. Miss A., worth 
$2500 but getting nothing, will hear that 
there is a vacancy in Darktown—the 
place that just voted back its street 
lights. The work at Darktown is worth 
$2500. Darktown used to pay it and can 
now afford to pay it again. But Miss A. 
knows that there are fifty librarians, each 
worth $2500, applying for that position 
and she so desires anything at all ( Head- 
quarters can, doubtless, give distressing 
statistics as to the requests they have on 
file for “anything, anywhere, at any 
salary”) that she offers her services for 
$1500. Naturally Darktown leaps at the 
bargain. And forty-nine $2500 libra- 
rians are forced down another step 
toward a $1500 salary. Again Miss B. 
who has been working for nothing in 
Darktown while the lights were out, 
hears that the second clerical is going 
to marry. The second clerical, a high 
school graduate with secretarial training 
has been getting $75 a month. Miss B. 
has a degree from a recognized college, 
a second degree from a high grade li- 
brary school, she reads two languages 
easily, and can manage several others. 

(Continued on p. 570) 








Exhibits in Our Browsing Room 
By Augusta Billdanes * 





THE SWEDISH EXHIBIT WAS A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE ONE 


"HE browsing room in the Roosevelt 
High School library is one of two 
smaller rooms in the back of the library 
proper. The architecture of the main 
library does not allow for many open 
shelves—therefore I have put as many 
of the books as are not on actual “call” 
into this special room where pupils may 
browse at will. Also, I have tried to get 
as many illustrated copies of old favor 
ites as possible. Pupils and teachers are 
enthusiastic about the idea and have of 
fered to raise funds to “dress up” the 
room—shelving, chairs, tables, curtains. 
Our project for 1931-1932 was to 
have various organizations in the school 
carry out thruout the year the theme of 
Book Week—good will towards other 
nations thru making them better ac- 
quainted with each other. Books have 
been generously lent us by our splendid 
public library system. Parents and 
friends have been most helpful in letting 
us use articles to them often priceless 
in value. We have had wonderful co- 
operation by both pupils and teachers 
so we feel the project has been very 
worth while. 


The displays included: library exhibit 
of books of various nations of the world 
(Book Week project 1931); exhibit of 
Norse books, customs, dress, art, ar 
ranged by the Norse department in De 
cember ; exhibit in March celebrating the 
Goethe Centennial, arranged by the Ger 
man department ; exhibit arranged by the 
Swedish department in April; an Amer 
ican colonial exhibit; and a George 
Washington exhibit under the direction 
of the American history classes. We 
plan for the future a Romance exhibit, 
an Oriental exhibit, and a Shakespeare 
exhibit. 


The Goethe Centennial Exhibit 


On entering the room during our 
Goethe Centennial Exhibit one saw on 
the fireplace mantle a wood carving of 
a peasant kitchen. Within it were a 
green porcelain stove and a home-made 
bench. Upon the walls were pictures, 
plate-rails holding gaily colored plates 
and steins, and a crucifix and other ob- 
jects characteristic of southern Germany. 
Thru the open casement windows one 
saw the distant mountain with its castle 
and cathedral. Above the mantle hung 


* Librarian, Roosevelt High School Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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a beautiful piece of needlepoint tapestry 
and a picture of the medieval city of 
Rothenburg. 

In the near corner were found evi- 
dences of gay student life: steins, pipes, 
Kommersbuch, canes, caps, and badges. 
The music corner contained pictures of 
well known musicians, instruments, Ger- 
man music books, and many German 
folksongs illustrated by beautiful colored 
cards. 

The Goethe exhibit consisted of a col- 
lection of cards illustrating Goethe’s life, 
his family, his friends, his court life at 
Weimar, and individuals especially pro- 
vocative to his creative genius. 
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Another section was devoted to pup- 
pets and dolls dressed in the costumes 
of the Black Forest. The puppets were 
made by students of the German Club, 
and the costumes copied from colored 
post cards of the Black Forest. One of 
the striking features of the exhibit was 
a life-size wax figure gowned in a cos- 
tume and head-dress from The 
ginger-bread house, known in German 
as the Kuchenhaus of Hans and Gretel 
fame, was a unique piece in the collec- 
tion. It was a house sixteen inches high, 
twelve inches long, and ten inches wide, 


Hesse. 


(Continued on p. 558) 











DILLY TANTE 


OBSERVES 





DIDN’T think it would be difficult to 

judge the answers to Problem.8:— 
Name in the order of your preference 
wenty living authors whose biographies 
you would include n a supplement to 
Living Authors. After all, it would be 
a comparatively simple matter to select 
the few papers that most nearly coin- 
cided with my own predilections, which | 
was vain enough to believe were both 
“interesting” and “well-balanced.” Such 
optimism is its own folly. 

Yet it is good, tho sad, for me to learn 
that so many of my authors are not your 
authors. The knowledge restrains my 
unconscionable “esthetic bias.” I should 
have liked to find you more adventurous, 
more cosmopolitan, in your literary 
choices. Why this dearth of foreign 
authors? Must we “buy American” in 
art, too? Aren’t you interested in “young” 
writers? (They will be our leaders to- 
morrow. Tomorrow you will be begging 
to know about them.) 

It isn’t my intention to be unduly criti- 
cal. I am most grateful for the help you 
all have given me. I recognize that most 
of you voted not necessarily for the 
authors who please you most personally, 
but for those who are most in demand 
in our public and school libraries. Wis- 
dom, experience, and number are on 
your side. And tho wisdom and exper- 
ience have a tolerance for variation, 
number is adamantine and unpersuadable. 
Number always votes the average. 


Hundreds of you sent in your choices. 
I have checked the ballots carefully, and 
I find that these are your favorites ; these 
are the living writers whom American 
librarians prefer above all others for in- 
clusion in More Authors: 


AUTHORS VoTES 
1. Pearl Buck 164 
2. Stuart Chase 116 





3. James Truslow Adams _ 108 
4. Charles Morgan 102 
5. Paul de Kruif 92 
6. A. J. Cronin go 
7. Vicki Baum 88 
8 Margaret Ayer Barnes 76 
9. Richard Halliburton 70 
10. Phyllis Bentley 62 
11. Lloyd C. Douglas 54 
12. Lewis Browne 50 


13. May Lamberton Becker 48 
14. Bess Streeter Aldrich 47 


15. “Elizabeth” 40 
16. Laura Adams Armer 39 
17. Will Durant 36 
18. James Gould Cozzens 35 
19. Helen Hull 34 
20. George Dillon 33 
Ernest Poole 33 
Robert Raynolds 33 
L. A. G. Strong 33 
Mark Sullivan 33 
Jim Tully 33 


Pearl Buck, as was to be expected, 
took first place by a substantial margin. 
I was particularly interested in the large 
vote polled by Stuart Chase, James Trus- 
low Adams, and Mark Sullivan, as indi- 
cative of contemporary interest in social, 
economic, and historic problems. The 
other non-fiction writers among your 
nominees are Paul de Kruif, Lewis 
Browne, Richard Halliburton, May Lam- 
berton Becker, and Will Durant. The 
presence of Laura Adams Armer, George 
Dillon, and Robert Raynolds in the list 
somewhat surprised me, until I recalled 
that all three had recently won prizes, 
The Newbery, The Pulitzer (for poetry), 
and The Harper, respectively. Here is 
indubitable proof of the publicity value— 
and American penchant—for prizes. 

Of the 25 authors receiving the most 
votes, nineteen are Americans, five are 
British, and only one comes to us by way 
of translation. (Incidentally, Vicki Baum 
lives in Hollywood now and, as I know 
from correspondence, writes good ver- 
nacular English. Perhaps some day she 
will become an “American” novelist!) 





























Altho 99 and 44/100ths per cent of our 
competitors belonged to the female per- 
suasion, the lady authors were outnum- 
bered 19 to 6. 


Only a few votes behind the quintet 
who tied for twentieth place came a 
diversified group of authors. These are, 
in order: 

Katharine Brush 
Charles Nordhoff 
Rachel Crothers 
Walter D. Edmonds 
Stephen Leacock 
Francis Stuart 
Maurice Hindus 
Ann Bridge 

Lowell Thomas 

T. E. Lawrence 
Walter Pitkin 
Charles and Mary Beard 
P. C. Wren 

Edith Olivier 

Denis Mackail 
Archibald Marshall 
Stewart Edward White 
Percival Wilde 
Claude G. Bowers 
Isabel Wilder 
Katherine Anthony 
Bruce Barton 
Harry Franck 
James Jeans 


Most of the above will be biographed 
in More Authors, but, frankly, I am 
dubious about the necessity or justice of 
including such writers as Messrs. Hindus, 
Thomas, Pitkin, Franck, and Barton, 
who have done creditable work in their 
respective fields, but who can hardly be 
classified as literary or creative persons. 
(On the other hand, the Beards and 
Mr. Bowers seem to me to write on a 
quite different level, addressed to a more 
permanent audience.) I am sure that 
Miss Wilder will forgive me for saying 
that she has not yet done sufficient work 
of importance to merit selection. I am 
extremely puzzled why Jeans should have 
received twenty votes, and Eddington, 
who is equally brilliant and fascinating, 
should have received none. Why? And 
ought we to include famous scientists,— 
or, indeed, anyone whose litérary fame 
follows on celebrity in another sphere? 
One must keep in mind that every name 
included in our book means another 
name excluded. 


I air these difficulties, not in order to 
gain your sympathy, but because these 
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books of authors belong to you, in a 


sense; I want you to look over my 
shoulder, as it were, and speak your mind 
while the work is in progress. I do not 
promise to accept your advice blindly, 
but I shall listen attentively to every 
word you say. You will keep me in- 
formed all spring and summer, I hope, 
of any authors whom I oughtn’t to miss. 


3ut it is time we returned to the prob- 
lem of Problem 8, which I am supposed 
to be judging. There was no list, in my 
estimation, of outstanding brilliance; no 
list that completely outclassed its rivals 
in originality and critical acumen. Even 
the best of them had weak spots. These 
are the lists that interested me most, be- 
cause, without deviating far from the 
popular will, they expressed nevertheless 
an individual note and a measure of criti- 
cal insight. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Dorris M. Berning, Ass’t Librarian, 
University of Detroit 


Dorothy Richardson, Pearl Buck, Vicki 
Baum, René Bazin, Ernest Poole, “Colette,” 
Robert Herrick, James Truslow Adams, An- 
toine de St. Exupéry, Martin D. Armstrong, 
L. A. G. Strong, Francis Stuart, Lennox Rob- 
inson, Max Eastman, James Stevens, Rachel 
Crothers, R. C. Sherriff, Julian Huxley, Naomi 
Royde-Smith, and Pio Baroja. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Genieve R. Stone, Librarian, 
Boston University 


“Elizabeth,” Pearl Buck, Charles Morgan, 
A. J. Cronin, Helen Hull, James Gould Coz- 
zens, Lewis Browne, L. A. G. Strong, Vicki 
Baum, Phyllis Bentley, William Plomer, Marie 
Belloc Lowndes, Archibald Marshall, Kather- 
ine Anthony, Elizabeth Bowen, Lady Eleanor 
Smith, Francis Stuart, Edith Olivier, Lorna 
Rea, and Robert Raynolds. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Grace H. Hilderbrand, Librarian, 
Free Library, Waynesboro, Penna. 


Pearl Buck, Charles Morgan, Lloyd Doug- 
las, Vicki Baum, Lewis Browne, James Trus- 
low Adams, L. A. G. Strong, Bess Streeter 
Aldrich, Denis Mackail, Margaret Ayer 
Barnes, James Gould Cozzens, Kay Boyle, Ann 
Bridge, A. J. Cronin, Helen Hull, Phyllis 
Bentley, Walter D. Edmonds, Charles Nord- 
hoff, “Elizabeth,” and Thames Williamson. 


Several lists deserve special and honor- 
able mention. Miss J. Fraser’s list, one 
of a group that came from Glasgow, I 
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found particularly interesting in_ its 
British point of view. It represents a 
quite radical departure from the standard 
American choices: 

Naomi Mitchison, Eric Linklater, James 
Bridie (O. H. Mavor), A. J. Cronin, Frederick 
Niven, Lascelles Abercrombie, William R. 
Inge, Axel Munthe, James Ramsay Allardyce 
Nicoll, Bonamy Dobrée, Desmond MacCarthy, 
Edmund Blunden, Neil M. Gunn, George A. 
Birmingham, R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
Catherine Carswell, Lennox Robinson, Sir 
J. G. Frazer, Stephen Graham, and Ernest 
Newman. 


Hester Hunter’s nominations were the 
best to come from outside the library 
world (Miss Hunter runs a bookshop in 
Tucson, Arizona), and Sara Zeserson of 
Dorchester, Mass., won my favor with 
her good sense in naming both Jules 
Romains and José Ortega y Gasset. 
Helen B. Preston of Brooklyn submitted 
some unusually catholic selections, in- 
cluding Adrian Bell, Beverley Nichols, 
Hans Fallada, and Katherine Anne Porter 
(But who in heaven’s name is “Marcus 
Lauesen”’ ?) 

Earle F. Walbridge, Librarian of the 
Harvard Club of New York deserves a 
sprig of laurel for his annotations. I 
liked best of all his neat gloss on Stuart 
Chase: “Popularizer of economics, foe 
of shoddy goods, and sun worshipper.” 
(By the way, Mr. Walbridge, do you 
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really want to know who wrote The Gold 
Falcon, or The Haggard of Love?) 


I have been asked several times 
whether the sketches of authors that ap- 
pear monthly in the front pages of the 
Witson BULLETIN will automatically be 
included in More Authors. “The answer 
is No. Some won’t gain the portal, and 
all will be considerably revised and 
expanded.” 


As I said last month, More Authors 
will include, in addition to contempora- 
ries who did not appear in Living Au- 
thors, an equally extensive list of authors 
no longer living who wrote in the present 
century. Your nominations of deceased 
Twentieth Centuty authors of any coun- 
try will be as welcome as your recom- 
mendations of living ones. In fact, per- 
haps we can work that into another 
“Problem” next month. (Ah me!) 


May I thank all those who, within the 
past month, have written to me, not only 
with suggestions for More Authors, but 
also with opinions about the other sug- 
gested volumes: Nineteenth Century Au- 
thors, Authors and Illustrators of 
Children’s Books, Living Actors and 
Actresses, Living Artists, and Living 
Musicians? There seems to be an espe- 
cially friendly audience waiting for the 
Nineteenth Century book. 


Exhibits in Our Browsing Room 


(Continued from p. 555) 

made entirely of cake and candy in the 
architectural style of the Middle Ages. 
The large display of Handarbeit (fancy 
work) was very instructive, consisting 
of homespun linen, embroidery, needle- 
point, crochet, knitting, cross stitch, and 
fillet. 


The unusual stamp and coin collections 
attracted the boys especially. The mod- 
ern magazines, among which were the 
Uhu and Die Woche, also delighted the 
students, for they were happy to find 
the youth of Germany as modern as 
themselves. The children’s books with 


their brightly illustrated pages were most 
inviting. Games and gay toys from 
Niirnberg pleased the eye. 

The display case contained choice arti- 
cles, some of which have been heirlooms 
for many generations. Among them 
were a portrait miniature of 1820 painted 
on porcelain, a wedding ring of 1813, a 
signet ring bearing a coat of arms, a 
plaque of pressed flowers that grew at 
Oberammergau, an exquisite Dresden 
china toe-dancer, etc. Among the inter- 
esting manuscripts were an honorable 
discharge from the army of the King of 
Hanover in 1855 and a letter from Pek- 
ing, China. 
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Sectional Plans and Announcements 


OOK WEEK! How can it be observed 
next fall to stimulate the reading interests 

of our pupils, and to show the value of library 

service in our schools? 

Would you not like to know thru photo- 
graphs and brief descriptions what other libra- 
rians plan for the Book Week of 1933? This 
is one of the services to school librarians that 
the School Libraries Section of the A. L. A. 
hopes to provide thru its Exhibit at the Chi- 
cago Conference. 

Will you not contribute to this Exchange 
of Ideas for Book Week by formulating your 
plans and as soon as the theme of Book Week 
is announced by sending a statement of them 
to Marie M. Hostetter, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois? More about 
this part of the Exhibit later! 

Formal papers and programs tend to leave 
little time for consideration of the numerous 
problems school librarians bring to the Con- 
ferences. We shall have opportunity next 
October, however, thru the Contact Division 
of the Exhibit to discuss informally our most 
minute problems and receive benefit from the 
experience of other librarians. While the 
problem is still fresh in mind, the chairman 
of contact work asks you to send it without 
delay to Miss Mary R. Bacon, Librarian, North 
Central High School, Spokane, Washington 

In anticipation of the Contact plans for the 
Conference, requests have been received for 
discussion of two problems: 


(1) Organization and faculty advisorship 
of library clubs. 

(2) Pupil assistants: selection, instruction, 

compensation, and supervision. 

If you are interested in discussion of any 
problem announced in these columns please 
send a note to Miss Hostetter so that adequate 
seating for the meetings may be made 

Does selection of books for younger readers 
present a problem to you? Miss Jean C. Roos, 
Head of the Stevenson Room of the Cleveland 
Public Library has promised to be available 
for discussion of book problems in general 
and, in particular, of the values and reasons 
for selection of the Books for Young People, 
1932, The latter books, selected by the Book 
Appraisal Committee of which Miss Roos is 
chairman, will probably be on display at the 
Exhibit 


Alice R. Brooks, Instructor, Drexel Insti 
tute School of Library Science, Philadelphia, 
is in the bibliography on school 
libraries in the Sixth School Library Year 
book. This is to be an annual supplement to 
the one covering 1928-1932 in the Fifth School 
Library Yearbook. Miss Brooks is anxious to 
have access to all material of interest to the 
school librarian that has appeared within the 
last year (since June). She that all 
pamphlet or mimeographed material that is 
not available thru the usual channels of index- 
ing services will be called to her attention 
The bibliography must be ready early in June 


charge of 


urges 


Book Puzzles 


Suggestive for library ciub programs and 
for publicity thru school news sheets are 
puzzles like the following sent in by Edith L. 
Ruddock, Librarian of Lincoln High School, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin. The first and second 


sets were published as a series. Five questions 
and the answers to the preceding set were 
given each time. The third set was published 
at one time and a prize offered for the best 
solution handed to the librarian in writing. 
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WHO’S WHO IN FICTION 


Each number tells of a character in some 
well known work of fiction. 


I. 


10. 


II. 


I2. 


14. 
15. 


16. 


« 
N 


19. 


10. 
It. 


12. 


14. 


Who’s Who In Fiction 


eo VOAMEY 


I lived on a large farm in Canada. 
My family wished to know what I pro- 
posed to do with my fortune. 

By profession a doctor, I was im- 
prisoned for many years in the Bastille. 
I carried my sins in a pack upon my 
back. 

I fled from my pursuers 
sewers of Paris. 

I never grew up. 

I am a minister. I shocked my congre- 
gation by falling in love with a gipsy. 
I escaped from a dungeon by changing 
places with a dead man and crawling 
into a sack which was to be thrown into 
the river. 

I had great fun driving about the coun- 
try and selling books from my book 
wagon. 

Altho I was blind, I led my lover from 
a burning city. 

I had a hand to hand fight with an 
octopus. 

I am a shy boy who attended a famous 
English school. 

I lived in the forest of Arden. I dis- 
guised myself as a man. 

I slept for twenty years in the Catskill 
mountains. 

I defeated my enemy, in a chariot race. 
I came from England with a shipload 
of girls who were looking for husbands 
in America. 

I was kidnapped, but my captors paid 
my father to take me back. 

I discovered a magic potion, which | 
drank when I wished to change myself 
into a different person. 

I was a painter, but became totally 
blind. 

I was marooned on Treasure Island. 
I found the buried treasure and carried 
it to my cave. 

I taught a district school and was 
chased by a phantom on horseback. 


thru the 


(Answers) 


Adeline Whiteoak, in Jalna, by De la Roche 
Dr. Manette, in Tale of Two Cities, by 
Dickens 

Christian, in Bunyan’s ay soe Progress 

we Valjean, in Hugo’s s Miserables 
eter Pan, in Barrie’s Peter Pan 

Gavin Dishart, in Barrie’s Little Minister 
Edmond Dantes, in Dumas’ Count of Monte 
Cristo 

Helen McGill, 
Wheels 

Nydia, in igmen’s Last le x of Pompeii 

Gilliatt, in Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea 

Tom Brown, in Tom Brown’s School Days, 
by Hughes 

Rosalind, in Shakespeare’s As You Like It 

Rip van Winkle, in Irving’s Rip van Winkle 

Ben Hur, in Ben Hur by Wallace 


in Morley’s Parnassus on 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


os 


eh yp 


Jocelyn Leigh, in Johnston’s To Have and to 
° 

Red Chief, in O. Henry’s Ransom of Red 

Chief 

Dr. Jekyll, in Stevenson’s Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


Hyde 

Dick Heldar, in Kipling’s The Light That 
Failed 

Ben Gunn, in Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
Ichabod Crane, in Irving’s Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow 


BIOGRAPHY WHO AM I? 


A Dutch boy who became the editor of 
a well known American woman’s maga- 
zine 

A girl who became deaf and blind in 
childhood, but graduated from a great 
woman’s college 

An American who explored Antarctic 
regions 

A woman who shared the Nobel Peace 
Prize with the president of Columbia 
university 

A Negro boy who was born a slave, but 
became president of a great Negro 
school 

A famous scout who lost his life at the 
Alamo 

A Japanese girl who later taught in 
Columbia university 

A Russian princess who came to Amer- 
ica to earn her living 

An author, who at one time lost his 
job as street car conductor, because 
he carried passengers beyond their 
stops, while reading a copy of a Greek 
classic. He has since received the Nobel 
prize for literature. 

A drug clerk who remade the Drama 
The first woman to win the Nobel prize 
for literature 

A cowboy who won the Newbery medal 
An actress who was famous as Peter 
Pan 

The author who chose the name of one 
of his books from a tombstone 

The poet laureate of England 
The Scottish poet who was 
boy 

A reformed drunkard who became a 
famous lecturer 

A woman who was at one time super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago 

An author who worked as waitress, 
nursemaid, and sweatshop worker, to 
get experience for her stories 


a plough 


A great composer who became totally 
deaf. 
Biography Who Am I? (Answers) 
Edward Bok 
Helen Keller 


Richard E. Byrd 

Jane Addams 

Booker T. Washington 
David Crockett 


(Continued on p. 562) 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Proposals for Citizens’ Councils 
Indorsed 


Among indorsements appearing in various 
newspapers of the joint recommendation made 
by more than fifty national organizations that 
citizens form local councils for constructive 
economy in government is the following com- 
ment of Frank L. Polk, former under secre- 
tary of state in President Wilson’s administra- 
tion. In the New York Times, March 27, 
Mr. Polk declared: 

“The importance of prompt action in this 
emergency cannot be overemphasized. Schools 
are being closed, libraries are being closed, 
public health service is being curtailed, recrea- 
tion facilities neglected—governmental services 
that represent the very acme of our civilization 
are no longer continuing. And this is true 
while money is being spent in useless over- 
head, in maintaining overlapping governments, 
in paying for an archaic and outmoded struc- 
- ture that had better be discarded. . . 

“The situation is critical and calls for the 
utmost in the way of judgment on the part 
of leaders in every community in the United 
States; There is no generalization that will 
apply to each community. There is no pre- 
scription that can be written out in advance. 
But each community has within itself the 
capacity to develop an organization of leaders 
who can study the local situation, evaluate 
the various services of government in terms 
of social and economic need, make recom- 
mendations for the elimination of waste and 
constructive suggestions that will pave the way 
for economy. 

“A citizens’ council on constructive economy 
should be composed of representatives of such 
local groups as the League of Women Voters, 
the Parent Teacher Association, labor organ- 
izations, chambers of commerce, luncheon 
clubs and similar groups as well as representa- 
tives of public and semi-public boards and 
associations, such as those concerned with 
schools, libraries, museums, playgrounds, pub- 
lic health and welfare, and local colleges and 
universities. 

“The 52 national organizations cooperating 
in this movement are asking their local mem- 
bers throughout the country to participate in 
the formation of such councils.” 


As stated in -these columns last month, the 
American Library Association is one of the 
national organizations concerned with the 
formation of the councils proposed. The Na- 
tional Municipal League, 309 East Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City, is serving as 
a clearing house for information about council 
organization and action. 


Conference on Southern Library Affairs 


Representatives of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, the General Education Board, 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the American 
Library Association met in New York City, 
March 3, for a conference on library affairs 
in the south, at which Frederick P. Keppel, 
president of the Carnegie corporation, presided. 
Tommie Dora Barker, A. L. A. regional field 
agent for the south, made a brief summary 
statement of library conditions in the south, 
covering, among other things, the effects of 
the depression on libraries and state library 
extension agencies, the study by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of training for librarianship, the work of a 
joint committee of that association and the 
Southeastern Library Association to establish 
public library equivalents for school library 
service, the Negro adult education project in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and the excellent work of 
Fiorence R. Curtis, director of the Library 
School at Hampton Institute, Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, with Negro colleges and schools. 

The foundations will continue their interest 
in southern library development. 


Minimum Standards Revised 


The revision of minimum standards for the 
accreditation of library schools has been com- 
pleted by the A. L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship and has been sent to members 
of the Association of American Library 
Schools and other library schools for criti- 
cism. It will be submitted to the A. L. A. 
Council next October. 


Plans for Exhibit Abandoned 


There will be no general library exhibit at 
the Century of Progress exposition to be held 
in Chicago this year, because of the inability 
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of the American Library Association to finance 
the project. Space was tentatively reserved 
for the display as late as March 1, and plans 
for the exhibit had been definitely formulated, 
subject to financing. In March, however, it 
became evident that the Association could not 
undertake the plan and maintain a balanced 
budget in 1933. Carl B. Roden, chairman of 
the Committee on the Chicago Centennial Ex- 
position, has therefore reluctantly recom- 
mended to the A. L. A. Executive Board that 
the exhibit be abandoned, and the board, with 
equal reluctance, has approved his recom- 
mendation. 

A model hospital library in miniature will 
be displayed at the exposition, under the 
auspices of the A. L. A. Committee on Hospi- 
tal Libraries. Thru the courtesy of the Medical 
Science Division of the exposition, space has 
been made available to the committee, and the 
Presbyterian Hospital of Chicago and the 
A. L. A. are cooperating in arranging the 
exhibit. 

An electrically operated book wagon, guided 
by a “hospital librarian” will make the tour 
of a “ward,” so that visitors to the exposition 
may see just how book service to patients is 
given. 


The theme of the exhibit is “Directed Read- 
ing Aids Recovery.” 

Selma M. Lindem, librarian of the Presby- 
terian Hospital Library, Chicago, is in charge 
of the display. 

Thirty-seven states now report hospitals with 
some form of. library service, according to a 
survey made last year by the A. L. A. Com- 
mittee on Hospital Libraries. This service 
ranges from books only to books administered 
by a full-time trained librarian offering such 
service as Miss Lindem gives at the Presby- 
terian Hospital. 


D. C. Numbers on L. C. Cards 


An appropriation bill which makes provision 
for continuing the work of placing D. C. 
numbers on L. C. cards was passed and signed 
in February. It is expected that the work will 
be transferred on July 1 to the Card Division 
of the Library of Congress. Thus another im- 
portant enterprise inaugurated by a voluntary 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion and made possible by the generous co 
operation of hundreds of librarians and the 
Library of Congress becomes a responsibility 
of government. 


School Libraries Section 
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7. Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto 
8. Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia 
9. Knut Hamsun 
10. Henrik Ibsen 
11. Selma Lagerléf 
12. Will James 
13. Maud Adams 
14. Daniel Defoe (Robinson Crusoe) 
15. — Masefield 
obert Burns 
17. John B. Gough 
18. Ella F. Young 
19. Fannie Hurst 
20. Ludwig van Beethoven 


AMERICAN AUTHORS 


A is for ...a poet of note. 

B is for ... of nature he wrote. 

ys . told many an Indian story. 

D ... won for her poetry glory. 

E ...’s essays you surely must read. 

F ...’s fine proverbs ’twere best you should 
heed. 

G . is one, who Wisconsin portrays. 

. wrote most, of New England’s old 

days. 

I... as writer of humor is named. 

J ... is a cowboy, as author now famed. 

K ...’s fine spirit was quenched in the war. 

L ... wins praise for his work, near and 
far. 


M ... with whimsical essays regales us. 
N ... with popular novels ne'er fails us. 


(QO) Plays of much merit ascribe to 
(P) Stories by ... always appeal. 
. is an author you know of perchanc« 
. . pens mystery tales and romanc¢ 
. writes poems of things right around 
. ’s stories with humor abound. 
. . . knows how to find a good rhym« 
.or W ... gives us thrills every time 
, Y, and Z, were such trouble to find 
We've just left them out, for we know you 
don’t mind. 


a<CHYZO 


American Authors (Answers) 


A is for Aiken, a poet of note. 

B is for Breese, of nature he wrote. 
Cooper told many an Indian story. 
Dicxtnson won for her poetry glory. 
EMERSON’S essays you surely must aad, 


FRANKLIN’s fine proverbs ’twere best you should 
heed. 

GARLAND is one, who Wisconsin portrays 

ay ee wrote most, of New England’s old 
ays. 


IrvING as writer of humor is named. 
James is a cowboy, as author now famed 
KiLMeR’s fine spirit was quenched in the war 
Lewis wins praise for his work, near and far 
Mortgey with whimsical essays regales us. 
Norris with popular novels ne’er fails us. 
(O) Plays of much merit ascribe to O’NerLe. 
(P) Stories by Peterkin always appeal. 
UICK is an author you know of, perchance 
INEHART pens mystery tales and romance. 
SANDBURG writes poems of things right around. 
TARKINGTON’s stories with humor abound. 
UNTERMEYER knows how to find a good rhyme. 
Van Dine or WriGut, gives us thrills every time. 
X, Y, and Z, were such trouble to find 
wee left them out, for we know you don’t 
mind. 
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The American Negro 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
By Pauline A. Young * 


HE Negro, who is more American 

by generations of residence and 
tradition than any other of our racial 
groups, is, oddly, little known to his 
fellow-citizens. The cause is probably 
and simply the American weakness for 
fitting every one and everything into 
types. Or it may be that Up from 
Slavery and the poems of Dunbar are 
insufficient background for a knowledge 
and appreciation of one-tenth of the 
population of the United States. 

The involuntary second glance, the 
note of amazement or the excessive 
eulogy when the Negro appears “out of 
role’”—i.e. not as a porter, a laundress, 
a buck-dancer or the bespectacled crusad- 
ing student—is usually ingenuous but to 
the Negro amusing or irritating. 

These books are suggested for inclu- 
sion in ail school libraries. 

Brown, Sterling. Southern Road. Little 

_ The latest anthology of Negro verse. 

Cromwell, Otelia. Readings from Negro Au- 
thors. Harcourt 

: Reveals a varied and comprehensive view. 

Cullen, Countee. Color. Boni 

His first fruit. 

Daniel, Sadie. Women Builders. Associated 
Publishers 
Brief biographies of the unsung heroines of the 
race. 
DuBois, W. E. B. Dark Princess. Harcourt 

A novel of the “new Negro.” 

DuBois, W. E. B. Gift of Black Folk. As- 
sociated Publishers 

History in poetic prose. 

DuBois, W. E. B. Darkwater. Harcourt 
: Another interpretation of an awakened race. 
Embree, Edwin. Brown America. Viking 
Traces the cultural progress as well as the chang 
- ing color of the Negro. 
Fauset, Arthur. For Freedom. Franklin 
A collection of biographies of notable Aframericans 
for younger readers. e 
Fauset, Jessie. Chinaberry Tree. Stokes 

A novel depicting every-day life among every-day 

urban Negroes. 


Reserve Room in a 


(Continued from p. 551) 

The staff of the Reserve Room con- 
sists of one non-professional full time 
supervising assistant and a varying num- 
ber of student assistants. 


Fauset, Jessie. Plum Bun. Stokes 
Another of her sympathetic portrayals of the 
colored girl. 26% ; 
Hughes, Langston. Popo and Fifina. Macmil- 
lan 
The poet’s second venture into prose. The story 
is of two children of Haiti. For younger readers. 
Johnson, James Weldon. Autobiography of an 
Ex-Colored Man. Knopf 
Forced to leave his Southern home the hero lives 
in the North as white but returns finally to his 


Trace 
Johnson, James Weldon. Book of American 
Negro Poetry. Harcourt 
A complete and artistic anthology 
Locke, Alain Leroy. The New Negro. Boni 
The accepted authority on the Negro’s place in 
America’s literary and artistic realms. 
Loggins, Vernon. Negro as an Author. Colum- 
bia Univ. 
The romantic and little known early beginnings of 
Negro literature. Stops at 1900. 


Moton, R. R. What the Negro Thinks. 
Doubleday 
Candidly and humourously punctures most of the 
pet beliefs of white America about black 
, America. 
Ovington, Mary W. Zeke. Macmillan 
The experiences of a little “backwood’s’ 
Tuskegee of today. __ 
Paynter, John H. Fugitive of the Pearl. As- 
sociated Publishers 
The dramatic elements of slave and free Negroes 
_ in the Nation’s capital well developed. 
Pritchard, M. T. Upward Path. Harcourt 
A collection of biographies, short stories and poems 
for younger readers. : 
Vandercook, John W. Black Majesty. Harper 
Haiti’s hero, the unconquerable and incomparable, 
_King Christophe. _ : 
White, Walter. Fire in the Flint. Knopf 
A novel for the older boys and girls of life in 
the South. 
Woodson, Carter G. African Myths. Associ- 
ated Publishers 
Folk tales simplified and adapted for the youngest 
readers. 
Woodson, Carter G. Negro in our History. 
Associated Publishers 
Duplicate copies will be found indispensable for 
the senior high school library. 
Woodson, Carter G. Negro Makers of History 
Associated Publishers 
Just as essential for the junior high school 
Work, Monroe N. Negro Year Book. Tuske- 
gee Institute, Ala. 


“The most extensively used compendium of in- 
\4 ” 


formation on the Negro. 


’ 


boy at 


University Library 


I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
C. J. McHale for composing the form letters 
used in this article; also for the use of notes 
left by him in preparation of the Reserve 
Manual from which much of this article was 
taken. 


* Librarian, Howard High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





PROBLEM 10 


This month’s Problem is based on 
the Accuracy Test given annually to 
students at Temple University Sum- 
mer Library School by Bessie Graham. 
Miss Graham, whose invaluable Book- 
man’s Manual is familiar to most 
librarians, writes: “Proofreading is a 
profession unworthy of the name at 
present. Our books abound in error. 
The following incorrect names, titles, 
etc., have been taken from current 
books and magazines. Library school 
training, if it succeeds at all, teaches 
accuracy and attention to accuracy.” 

Listed below are 93 numbered state- 
ments, phrases, and terms. Find all the 
errors you can of any kind, except 
punctuation, and send us a corrected 
list, underlining each correction you 
have made. 


* 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. No one who has taken Miss Graham's 
test before is eligible for this contest. 

2. State at the head of your corrected 
list: 
(a) What reference works, if any, 

you consulted for this Accuracy 

Test; 

(b) How much time you spent in 

taking the Test. 

3. No person may submit more than one 

Corrected List. 


AWARDS: For the best answers to the 
Accuracy Test, the following prizes will 
be given by the WILSON BULLETIN: 
first, $5; second, $3; third, $2. The an- 
nouncement of the awards will be made 
in our September issue. 


ADDRESS: The Problems Editor, WIL- 
SON BULLETIN, 960 University Ave- 
nue, New York City. Closing date is 
June 12. 


* 


ACCURACY TEST (PROBLEM 10) 


Find all the errors you can of any kind, except punctuation, and send us a 
corrected list, underlining each correction you have made. 


The Story of Dr. Doolittle by Lofting 
won the John Newberry prize 

Anna Christie by Eugene O'Neil 

Bret Hart wrote The Heathen Chinese 
Charlotte Young’s Chaplet of Pearls 
Sir Thomas Moore’s Utopia 
Pantomine plays 

Alfred Austen was one of the Poet 
Laureates of England 

He is buried in Westminister Abbey 
Herbert Spenser was a philosopher 
Sarah Teasdale’s poems 

Gen. Adolphus’ W. Greeley was an 
Artic explorer 

Magdalen College, Cambridge, has the 
library of Pepys 

13. Stevenson invented the locomotive 

14. Gouveneur Morris was a statesman 
15. Fort Sumpter in Charlestown Harbour 
16. Beatrice Potter wrote Peter Rabbit 

17. Gilette Burgess created the Goops 


— 
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18. Caroline Wells wrote an outline of 
humor 

19. O’Henry’s real name was William Sid- 
ney Porter 

20. Innocence Abroad by Mark Twain 

21. Vachell Lindsey’s poems 

22. Jean Christoph by Romain Roland 

23. Harold Frederick the novelist 

24. The Star Spangle Banner by Francis 
Scott Keys 

25. Robert Ellsmere by Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward was once considered sacreligious 

26. Jesse Wilcox Smith did the first poster 
for Children’s Book Week 

27. Hawthorne wrote The House of Seven 
Gables 

28. The Bird’s Christmas Carol by Kate 
Douglas Wiggins 

29. The Complete Angler by Isaac Walton 

30. Macauley’s Lays of Ancient Rome 
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31. George Henry Lewis never married 
George Elliot 

32. The Years of the Locust by Seldes is 
about people in straightened circum- 
stances. 

33. Robert Lewis Stevenson’s Kidnaped 

34. Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olives 

35. Eden Philpott’s many novels 

36. Anderson’s fairy tales 

37. Quo Vadis by Riendevic Sienkiewicz 

38. Mary Woolstonecraft Shelley wrote 


Frankinstein 

39. The Book of Revelations is the last in 
the Bible 

40. William Butler Yeates won the Noble 
Prize 


41. The Honourable Peter Sterling by Paul 
Leicester Ford 

42. Evangeline is a tale of the Arcadians 

43. Edmund Spencer’s Fairy Queen 

44. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch by 
Kate Douglass Wiggins 

45. The Awakening of Helena Ritchie by 
Margaret Deland 

46. Jane Adams of Hull House, Chicago 

47. Jane Austin’s Pride and Prejudice 

48. Master Humphry’s Clock by Dickens 

49. The Bigelow Papers by Lowell 

50. Mrs. Gaskill’s Cranford 

51. The Shropshire Lad by A. E. House- 
man 

52. Eleanore 
Angel 

53. The Arabian Knights 

54. Marjery Daw by Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich 

55. Evelyn Inness by George Moore 


Wiley wrote The Orphan 


56. Death Comes to the Archbishop by 
Cather 
57. Max Beerbaum is called “the incom- 


parable Max” 
58. Lawrence Stern wrote Tristram Shandy 
59. Adonis by Percy Bysshe Shelly 
60. Mrs, Jamison’s Legends of the Madonna 
61. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
62. Helen Kellar’s middle name id Adams 


* 


PROBLEM 8&8. Many librarians have 
suggested the publication of a supplement 
to Livinc AuTtuHors. Jf you were given 
your choice, name in the order of your 
preference twenty living authors whose 
biographies you would include in such a 
supplement. The writers you propose 
may be residents and authors of any 
country. No writer already included in 
Livinc AutHors 1s eligible for consider- 
ation. 

Dilly Tante consented to act as judge 
of Problem 8, and you will find a dis- 
cussion of this contest, together with an 
announcement of the awards, in “Dilly 
Tante Observes” on page 556 of this 
issue. 


63. The Egotist by George Meredith 

64. On Liberty by John Stewart Mills 

65. Allen Seeger was killed in the World 
War 

66. The Smithsonian Institute in Washing- 
ton D.C, 

67. S. Wier Mitchell wrote Huge Wynne 

68. The Three Muskateers by Alexander 
Dumas 

69. John Foster’s Life of Dickens 

70. The Pennells wrote the life of James 
McNeil Whistler 

71. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Home Book 
of Verse is an anthology 

72. Fox’s Book of Martyrs 

73. Hendrik Ibsen was a Swede 

74. Home Sweet Home by Paine 

75. Sappho by Alphonse Daudet 

76. Humphry Clinkers by Smollet 

77. Gen. Artemus Ward was in the Con- 
tinental army 

78. Edgar Allen Poe wrote Tamburlane 

79. Ben Johnson knew Shakespeare 

. Magdalene College, Oxford 

81. John Banister Tabb 

82. Child Harold’s Pilgrimage 

83. Franklin K. Matthews edits The Boy 
Scout’s Year Book 

84. DeQuincy wrote The Confession of an 
Opium Eater 

85. Charlotte Bronte wrote Vilette 

86. Whistler's Mother was moved from the 
Luxemburg to the Louvre 

87. soos MacDonald wrote The Water 
9abd1es 

88. Orlando by Virginia Wolf is the proto- 
type of Virginia Sackville-West 

89. Eben Holden by Irvin Bachelor con- 
tains a portrait of Horace Greely 

90. Sir Thomas Brown’s Religio Medeci 

ot. Scribner advertises The Persecution of 
Mary Stewart by Parry 

92. Appolo by Solomon Reinach is a his- 
tory of art 

93. Toad of Toad’s Hall is a dramatisation 
of Kenneth Graham’s Dream Days 


Lack of space last month prevented 
us from quoting excerpts from the many 
interesting replies to Problem 7, concern- 
ing censorship in the small library. In 
response to several requests we are pre- 
senting some of the representative views 
below on the question of banning or 
segregating “problem books” in the small 
library. 


* *« * 


EXTRACTS—PROBLEM 7 


What! Buy only books which can be read 
by the youngest reader; or, let us say, by the 
adolescent-minded adult, with impunity! At a 
time like this, when there is a growing con- 
viction, in many quarters, that libraries have 
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already been catering to that class too greatly, 
and are reaping a reward of lack of intelligent 
public interest in the library's welfare, in the 
form of indifference to the need of adequate 
financial support! Has the present crisis 
brought no realization that this is the time 
for libraries to cater to thinkers, and com- 
munity leaders, and to stop serving so exclu- 
sively the class of readers who seek eye- 
exercise and perhaps vicarious enjoyment of 
a most glamorous love affair, or ghastly crime? 
They, we all know, wear the library habit like 
a vestment, creating no enthusiasm for the 
privileges received and doing little to assure 
financial resources for the library. Would not 
libraries be better off today if they had ex- 
ercised more care to serve as cultural agents, 
and to fill the needs of constructive forces? 

Buy the “questionable” books, if they have 
merit and are desired; if they have not merit, 
decide on that score, rather than on that of 
morals. Many of the public whose morals the 
library would so deeply swathe in the protec- 
tion of literary sterility go directly from the 
library to circulating libraries, where they can 
wallow in as much filth as they wish, without 
danger of shocking the sensibilities of “those 
nice lady-like librarians.” 

DorotTHy ANNABLE 


Concord, N. H 


I don’t know whether it is morally wrong to 
give high school students a certain kind of 
modern book in which the ideas presented 
are not exactly the prevailing moral ideas of 
this generation. I don’t suppose any librarian 
knows whether it is really wrong, or whether 
it is a perfectly proper thing to do. I don’t 
suppose any librarian knows whether it will 
really harm boys and girls tc read Strange 
Interlude or Mourning Becomes Electra or 
Ann Vickers or Point Counterpoint. 

And mothers and fathers do not think alike 
about the kind of books they wish their chil- 
dren to read. I have no children myself, but 
I always feel that if I had I should allow 
them to read anything they wished, providing 
it were not cheap, and that I should encourage 
them to choose books which were honest 
above everything, whether they were conven- 
tionally moral or not. 

But there is no doubt that a great many 
people sincerely interested in public libraries 
do not feel the way I do, and I know that 
a great many boards of library trustees feel 
quite the opposite. If I were head of a small 
public library I should not risk losing my job 
because in pursuit of an impossible ideal I 
did not care sufficiently to please the people 
with whom I had to deal. If a majority of 
the patrons of my library wished certain books 


to be kept away from children I should keep 
them away, whether I thot they ought to 
be kept away or not. 
Loutse Davies 
Ventura, Calif 


I wonder if there has not been a lot of 
useless worry over the possible harm in books? 
Children read what they can understand; they 
are quite willing to leave unopened the book 
which appears long and dry and hard to read. 
There is a greater danger of their reading the 
too simple book than the too difficult. 

Yet regardless of how intelligent a library 
is in meeting the demands of all classes of 
readers, it is sometimes expedient to use a 
little censorship. A child brings us a book 
which is too mature for him; we find him a 
better book. But in doing this, we are not 
barring the first book from the library because 
it could not be appreciated by ten year olds 
We are trying to get the right person and the 
right book together. A book which deals 
frankly with certain social and sex problems 
may attain a sudden popularity among a group 
of young boys. The book may be segregated 
and given only to adult readers. This may 
be a temporary measure or the book may have 
to be always kept on a restricted shelf. But 
care must be used in restricting a book. Wé« 
deplore the tendency of some librarians to 
take a book out of circulation because of on 
complaint; one person may condemn while 
fifty enjoy. Wherein lies the fault? It is far 
wiser to circulate books which are seeking to 
better our civilization by exposing the evils 
in it than to stock our shelves with stupid, 
mediocre, and innocuous books. 

JOSEPHINE AUSTEN 
South Haven, Mich. 


Every “small librarian” faces the problem 
of what to do with books whose content is too 
old for adolescent minds. Unfortunately, too 
much time and energy is wasted worrying 
about those kinds of books and not enough is 
given to advertising the host of worthwhile 
books on the shelves. The best advice for the 
worrying librarian is to shift her center of 
worry,—shelve the questionable books with 
the others and then go about finding a suc- 
cessful method of advertising the wholesome 
stories to her young patrons. 

VALONA CLINE 
Long Prairie, Minn 


We must acknowledge that the art of fic- 
tion has undergone a great change, in the last 
quarter century. We have outgrown the Vic- 
torian ideas of literature, and now anything, 
from elimination of body waste to sexual 
perversions, is discussed in all frankness. In 
fact it seems some authors give their readers 
not even a small chance to exercise their 
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imagination. And the sad part of this free- 
dom is that these books are often artistically 
done and have much to commend them,—but 
their overfrankness spoils them for all but 
the most sophisticated readers. 

Such books the small library avoids in every 
possible case, feeling that the few readers 
who would enjoy these books should buy for 
themselves. 

There are however many books, very worth 
while, that have in them situations which the 
adult reader would pass over lightly. These 
books are not ones to be chosen for the youth- 
ful reader. Inside the cover of these books 
we put a capital A (for adult—and known 
only to the librarian and assistant). These 
books are shelved in their proper places. If 
a Junior should choose one of these books, a 
casual remark from the librarian as she starts 
to stamp the book that this book is one a 
woman of fifty enjoys, or that this is a 
psychological novel, with an offer to recom- 
mend a really good book, usually does the 
trick. If by accident one of these books be- 
comes overpopular with the Junior readers, 
a quiet removal from the shelves for a few 
weeks is all that is necessary to put it out of 
their minds. 

Mase. P. SHOREY 
Corinth, N. Y. 


I should be against any plan which placed 
problem books on a closed shelf to be cir- 
culated at the discretion of the person at 
the desk, chiefly because I, myself, should not 
-like to decide which of my patrons should 
have the books. It would simmer down to a 
question of motives and even among my 
friends I am unable to decide which of them 
read Ann Vickers from an honest and which 
from a prurient curiosity. 

As for the children, I do not worry about 
them. Those under ten would scarcely be 
attracted by the small print and thickness 
thru of adult books. The ones under twenty, 
the very ones we fear for, are the ones who 
fear for us and can frequently be detected 
in an attitude of shielding us from the ugly 
facts of life. It is they who are the shock 
absorbers of civilization. 

REzIA GAUNT 
Gary, Indiana 

Any library which must censor to such 
an extent that the worthwhile is kept from 
its shelves, is, as a public institution, un- 
satisfactory. I do not advocate buying 


books which are nothing but obscene simply 


because they are asked for, but, as the basic 
purpose of a public library is to furnish 
reading for all patrons, its shelves should 
be representative of the tastes of all 
patrons. The library is not a censor sta- 
tion, merely a refining mill. He who can 


digest the heavy book for benefit or 
pleasure should have it. He who wishes 
the light story should have it. Let the one 
have his froth, the other his solid matter. 
As in a question of food, because my 
neighbor’s sick stomach cannot digest meat 
must I be restricted to a light diet of milk? 
Would it be good business for my butcher 
to cater to my neighbor exclusively and 
sell no meat? Doesn’t it seem just as unfair 
to deny one his mental food and stimula- 
tion because another does not think such 
food fit for thot? 
LAVINIA REINHARD 
Lake Mills, Wis. 


Our library solves the problem by a Reserve 
Shelf isolated in a back room. Only adults 
who request a book from these shelves are 
permitted to borrow, but I notice that the 
‘teen age girls try to maneuver thru their 
young married friends or thru notes by their 
“mothers” to get a book long coveted from 
these shelves. From the start the book is 
necessarily branded. Whatever of good read- 
ing it may contain is unnoticed. The same 
literature placed upon the open shelves would 
in all probability be read by the same clientele, 
but I venture to say it would be absorbed in 
a different spirit. 

I think Oscar Wilde answered this month’s 
problem for all libraries when he wrote: 
“There is no such thing as a moral or an 
immoral book. Books are either well written 
or badly written. That is all.” 

HELEN CAIN 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Many years of observation have led me to 
believe that the majority of young subscribers 
always seek their own level in reading. The 
few who rise above it and attempt to read 
more sophisticated matter, soon find these 
books beyond their comprehension and give 
them up. If they do go thru with the. book, 
they derive only the most superficial impres- 
sions because of their lack of experience and 
understanding of what it is all about. While 
it may be an unfortunate waste of time for 
them to do this kind of reading, it seems to 
be the lesser of two evils. To have to keep 
any books on closed shelves is bound to create 
the wrong impression and only make them 
more desirable to young readers. 

Of course a good selection has to be made 
on this principle which keeps in mind all 
types of readers. The small library must 
necessarily confine itself to a limited number 
of books and it stands to reason that in 
selecting books, the outstanding book in each 
group must be chosen. Among the modern 
social problems books there are many excellent, 
well-balanced novels which the discriminating 
librarian can add to her collection to advantage. 
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There is no doubt but what, in many 
instances, books of this type are very 


enlightening. 
Mivprep A. STEMBER 
New York City 


The plan of having nothing in a library 
that is not graded to the immaturity of a 
ten year old is absurd and unfair. No intelli- 
gent adult could be interested in such a li- 
brary and nothing could so surely discourage 
love of books in older and more promising 
children. 

My suggestion is to have a section of the 
library open to all but labeled “Classics and 
Books for More Serious Readers,” and I 
would have no books in this section that did 
not contain real literary merit. Each and 
every book must make a definite appeal to 
human sympathy or add to human understand- 
ing. If a book on these shelves should have 
features of the sort that might be classified 
as “bad” (as inevitably some must) this fact 
must be more than counterbalanced by its 
worth in some other respect. Any book which 
emphasizes the morbid in sex or life in a 
disproportionate or over emotional way might 
well be barred from the small general library. 
Such books fill a doubtful place in literature 
at best and serve the ordinary, wholesome 
minded reader not at all. 

There would be little fear of emotionally 
unbalanced children or adults seeking these 
shelves for “thrills.” The very word “Classic” 
would deter this element, while those who 
would be attracted by the classification would 
not be ill-balanced emotionally. The things 
in well conceived and well written literature 
that would be unsuited to youthful readers 
would mostly pass over their heads uncompre- 
hended but even youth would gain much from 
a broad and varied reading of good literature. 

In a word I would admit and welcome to 
the small library all books that deal truthfully 
and sanely with all things, good or bad, that 
are naturally part of normal living for I feel 
that all such things may be safely and openly 
met. I would exclude only the unnaturally 
morbid or disproportionately emotional. 

Mrs. Mary L. Jorpan 
Lawrence, Mass. 


Librarians have not only an opportunity but 
a duty to the reading public to see that the 
best of the artistic and sincere writers of 
today, regardless of theme, have a place on 
the library shelves. Years ago some of the 
books now appearing in The Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries would have been 
found on the restricted shelf of public 
libraries. Young people then, by hook or by 
crook, acquired them as forbidden reading 
bound to thrill. Today, they are read from a 
different and more normal approach. 
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The Public Library of today which does 
not have its Children’s Room has at least 
its Children’s corner or shelf. Let us give 
our young people standards and ideals so basic, 
thru the reading suitable to their age, that 
we need not fear for them even tho a book 
we feel too advanced should fall into their 
hands. 

Jessie F. Brarnarp 
New York City 


Certain shelves should be set apart for 
children under the age of fourteen. Children 
under this age should not be allowed to handle 
the adult books. If this rule is made and 
adhered to, very few of them will attempt to 
break over into the adalt department. 

The question then resolves itself into keep- 
ing unsuitable books from children fourteen 
years of age and over. I have some troubie 
with this, but I find that in most cases, when 
a child comes to the desk with a book which 
I consider unsuitable, if told that he will not 
find it interesting, he is very willing to ex- 
change it for one I suggest. 

I usually try to tell them a little about the 
book, explaining that it is a social problem in 
the guise of a novel, or that it is “deep.” That 
will usually settle the question. 

Mrs. J. R. Farn 
Bristol, Tennessee-V irginia 


In our one room library, we do not deprive 
adult readers of problem fiction. We have 
behind our charging desk, on a high shelf of 
a book-case with glass doors, a dozen or more 
books to which exception might be taken even 
by adults in a small town. Because books 
which are library tools are kept on the lower 
shelves, this case escapes the notice of younger 
people. It is next to our small section for 
parents and teachers, to which only adults have 
access. Such books as Dreiser's American 
Tragedy, Mother India, and a few novels 
which a few people have criticized are there. 
But we do not approve of closed shelves to 
any extent. 

Special problem books such as Canfield’s 
Her Son’s Wife are placed on open shelves 
with other fiction for adults. Our children’s 
section is on one side of the room. Children 
below ninth grade or fourteen years of age 
may use their cards for books from this 
section only. 

I, as a librarian, believe that the parents in 
the homes should share the responsibility of 
selection from an open shelf library by keep- 
ing an eye on what their children bring home 
to read. Many a book may be rendered harm- 
less by parents who discuss books with their 
children. 

Ipa M. CARPENTER 
Foxborough, Mass. 
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Encouraging Diversified Reading 
By Leone F. Older * 





When You’ve Read All Our 
Mysteries, Try 


ADVENTURE 
Fortune’s Fool 
Java Head 
Beau Geste 
JUNGLE STORIES 
Green Hell 
Man Eaters of Tsavo 
Giants of the Forest 
Sea STORIES 
Sea Wolf 
Sea Hawk 
Moby Dick 
BUSINESS 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt 
Lion’s Den 
Held for Orders 
War STORIES 
All Quiet on the Western Front 
The Fighting Livingstones 











A List of Reading Suggestions Slipped 
Into Outgoing Books 


E have been struggling for some 

time in our library with the prob- 
lem of satisfying the voracious but lop- 
sided appetites of the mystery and 
western fans and at the same time 
maintaining a properly balanced book 
stock for the average reader who enjoys 
variety. We increased our percentage of 
mystery and western stories out of all 
proportion in a vain attempt to meet the 
demand ; still the mystery readers com- 
plained that there were no good books 
in the library and the Zane Grey addicts 
walked out in disgust when they found 
they had read all the cowboy stories on 
the shelves. Finally the problem became 
so acute that we were compelled to de- 
part somewhat from our traditional 
“Give them what they want” policy and 
to attempt to cultivate a taste for other 
types of reading among the members of 
these groups. We felt we could not 


allow our book stock to become un- 
balanced in order to satisfy the tastes 
of one class of readers. 

We launched our campaign by pre- 
senting the situation to the junior high 
school students. Many of them were our 
most enthusiastic western fans. We ex- 
plained to them that the purpose of the 
library was to serve all types of people 
and that it was impossible to cater to 
any special group of readers. We tried 
to impress upon them that the reading 
of one type of book, no matter what it 
might be, was almost as narrowing as 
not to read at all. We suggested various 
types of books equally interesting and 
adventurous. And we tried to show them 
that a scarcity of their favorite type of 
book on the shelves was due to its in- 
tense popularity and continuous circula- 
tion rather than to the librarian’s negli- 
gence in not having them constantly at 
hand. 

Then during their art periods the stu- 
dents prepared posters to illustrate these 
points. Their own originality was en- 
couraged. Some of the captions are as 
follows: 

Instead of Mystery, Read History 
For Variety Try Travel Stories 
Read Stories of the Sea 


Interest was stimulated by the award- 
ing of prizes and the honor of having 





POSTERS TO ENCOURAGE WIDER 
READING 


* Librarian, Bessemer Township Public Library, Ramsay, Michigan. 
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the names of the winners printed in the 
school papers. The posters were ex- 
hibited in the schools and in the branch 
libraries and are being kept on file for 
future publicity. 

In an effort to reach the adult readers 
several lists were compiled and slipped 
into the outgoing books each week 
featuring a different list. Each was 
headed by an appropriate cartoon drawn 
by one of the older boys of the com- 
munity. The following headings were 
used : 


Don’t Read Too Many Mystery Stories 
When You’ve Read All Our Westerns, 
Why not Try: 
Favorites—Best Sellers 
Years Ago 

For Thoughtful Readers 


Old of 25 


We also made two lists stressing hard 
times and free entertainment: 


Cheaper to Read the Book 
Than to See the Picture 

If You Missed the Picture, 
Why not Read the Book? 


The local newspapers and the school 
papers cooperated in giving the project 
publicity. 

Tho our effort may not succeed in 
wooing our more exacting patrons from 
their thrilling favorites, we believe that 
it has already been well worth while in 


explaining to our public the library policy 
of maintaining a balanced book stock, 
and encouraging diversified reading 
among our patrons. 





If You Missed the Picture 
Why Not Read the Book? 


Books FitMep RECENTLY 


Moby Dick 

Connecticut Yankee at 
Arthur’s Court 

Cimarron 

Huckleberry Finn 

Seed 

Scarlet Letter 

An American Tragedy 

All Quiet on the Western Front 

Journey’s End 

The Conqueror 
Hamilton) 

Border Legion 

Sea Wolf 

Dracula 

Charlie Chan Carries On 

White Sister 

Daddy Long Legs 

Riders of the Purple Sage 

Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 

Arrowsmith 

3en Hur 

Grand Hotel 


King 


( Alexander 











Working for Nothing 


(Continued from p. 553) 

Her services—gratis—have been excel- 
lent. But these months of working for 
nothing at all have made $75 look to 
Miss B. like affluence. And the board, 
accustomed to Miss B’s services for 
nothing, is apt to feel quite generous in 
that it did not suggest to Miss B. that, 
under present conditions, $60 would be 
really quite sufficient. 

I do not mean to declare that all work 
for nothing is at all times and in all 
places utterly bad. There are positions 
to be created where none existed before. 
There are services to be developed which 
will not compete unwisely with existing 


services. That Case III described by 
Miss Etheridge (Witson BuLLetin, 
March 1933, p.427) is evidently not a 
vacancy caused by cutting the staff. 
Such an entirely new service may very 
well be filled temporarily by an unpaid 
worker in the hope that when she ceases 
to work for nothing an appropriation 
will be made to continue the service. 
What I do mean to assert is that working 
for nothing, outside recognized charities, 
is very poor economic policy. 


EvizaBeTH D. CLARK 
Head Cataloger, 
University of Missouri 











What to Collect and How 


By Grace Osterhus * 


HERE are many ways of saying the 

same thing. A rising inflection, a 
tone of anxiety, fear or humor, give 
such a different meaning to the same 
expression. Take the little word “yes” 
as an example. How many ways of ex- 
pressing it!. The other day I was talking 
with a man who had just been thru a 
deaf asylum. He said the sign language 
interested him very much but he noticed 
there was one motion which was re- 
peated more often than any other so he 
asked the guide if he could tell him what 
it meant. 

“Oh,” said the guide, “that’s the new 
expression they have all been learning 
It’s oh yea-ea-eah ?” 

The subject of my paper is “What 
to collect and how” but I’ll admit I did 
not think of it just that way when I 
saw it for the first time. I read it some 
thing like this: “What to collect. ..AND 
HOW!” Of course like the “yea-ea- 
eah?” it is just a little different way of 
saying a very ordinary thing; but how 
expressive ! 

Did you ever write up the history of a 
public institution and, after a great deal 
of research, feel that what you have 
written is fairly accurate? Then after 
the article appears in print, did you ever 
havé some one come and tell you that 
one other source, which you have not 
used and which is an equally reliable 
source too, contradicts many of the 
statements you have made? If you've 
ever had that experience you'll know 
what I mean when I say it is not only 
what you collect that need give you so 
much concern, but it’s the and how that 
gives you a rather uncomfortable feeling 
now and then. 

Before we come down to our own im- 
mediate county and city, in collecting 
local history, there is material which 
must be collected that is of a general 
nature. Articles and books which con- 
cern our part of the country—the old 
northwest—Indiana in particular. I’m 


thinking especially of old histories, 
atlases, books of travel, immigrant 


guides, gazetteers, etc. We recently ac- 
quired an Emigrants Guide, published in 
1817 and it contains a great deal of in- 
teresting information about Indiana and 
the counties then in existence. It lists 
and describes the various portages within 
the state, tells of the climate, game, 
minerals, etc., lists the navigable rivers 
and says that the lands, being very good, 
sell invariably for two dollars an acre. 
Harriet Martineau’s Society of Amer- 
ica, published in 1837, is another old 
book which tells many interesting things 
about our Indiana. I read somewhere 
that what our libraries need is not so 
much more books, but more librarians 
who know what is im the books the li- 
brary already has. This is most certainly 
true with regard to the two books I have 
just mentioned. Neither one, if cata- 
loged by author, title, and subject, would 
give the reader any idea of the valuable 


material about Indiana to be found 
within their pages. 
Information which cannot be cata- 


loged in the usual way, or clipped, may 
be brought out on catalog cards in an 
easy and usable form. Some expert cata- 
logers may be horrified at the system for 
r simply take the subject and under it 
list every reference to it that I find. After 
the reference, in brackets, I jot down in 
the fewest words possible, the main thot 
in the article. Here is an example. The 
(*) indicates that material may also be 


found in the clipping file under that 
subject. 


* St. Josep River. NAvIGcATION. 
Scrap-book vol I p 7, 27, 71 
Ind. Hist. Pub. vol 5 p 72 

“Matilda Barney”) 
S. B. Trib. June 1, 1895 p 11 col 3 (“Ben 

Hamilton” a pleasure boat) 

Josepn Valley Register Feb. 1 

_p 2 col 3 (steamboats on) 

St. Joseph Valley Register Mar. 20, 1855 

p 2 col 4 (facts ahout) f 
*Shuey, Capt. Manlove 
*Streeter, George Wellington 


(Steamboat 


St 1855 


’ 


* Local History Department, Public Library, South Bend, Indiana. 
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While this may not be exactly accord- 
ing to cataloging rules, yet it is very 
practical. No one ever comes to our 
department and asks for a certain article 
by a certain person. It is the subject 
only that they are interested in and do 
not care in the least who wrote the arti- 
cle. I believe that the state library uses 
a similar system; at least that is where 
I got the idea of such a catalog when I 
first started ours. 

For the state there are old and new 
histories, atlases, yearbooks and the re- 
ports of the various departments which 
were issued before the yearbooks. I 
refer to such reports as Educational, 
Fisheries and Game, Agriculture, etc. 

The agricultural reports contain many 
interesting facts about early county agri- 
culture and the county and state fairs. 
The first report, published in 1852, tells 
of St. Joseph county’s second fair held 
in 1851. Such prizes were offered as: 
20 cents for the best made vest; 50 cents 
for the best pair of woolen socks; $1 
for the best rag carpet, ornamental 
needlework and the best 5 yards of fulled 
cloth. Many of the prizes were /ndiana 
Farmer, Michigan Farmer, or Prairie 
Farmer magazines,—a year’s subscrip- 
tion to one of these being offered for 
the 12 best turnips; the 6 best beets; the 
best barrel of pork; the best chopping 
ax, etc.; all of which is very interesting 
now that so many county fairs are things 
of the past. 

In the Educational reports you will 
find a complete history of the educa- 
tional system of Indiana; its higher insti- 
tutions of learning and also a history 
of the public school system of each 
county. 

The Department of Geology and Na- 
tural Resources besides furnishing soil 
surveys, gives historical sketches of the 
various counties. If you can’t have all 
these reports, try and get the ones relat- 
ing to your neighborhood for it is 
material about your neighborhood which 
is the second class of things to collect. 


Neighborhood Material 


In our case the word neighborhood 
includes northwest Indiana, the south- 
west corner of Michigan and the little 
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piece of Illinois that embraces Chicago. 
We live so close to these states that we 
have many requests for information 
about them. Such requests as: material 
on the old Chicago-Detroit road; Indians 
of this neighborhood; fishing laws of 
Michigan; or information on the travels 
of LaSalle in this part of the country. 
This material is found in books, news- 
papers, magazines, yearbooks, the Michi- 
gan Manual, etc. Once in a while some 
kind patron will donate a book in which 
answers to questions like the above may 
be found, but usually we find these 
books after scanning the catalogs of 
Americana which second-hand book 
stores issue. They are not the cheapest 
books you can buy and so we always 
check all we would like to have and 
then eliminate the greater part and tell 
ourselves, oh, well, we have such and 
such a book which is very similar so I 
guess we can strike out this one, and 
this one, and this one, etc. until we finally 
come down to about one which we think 
we might be able to afford. I assure you, 
however, that it is much better to buy 
one book and know its contents than to 
buy three or four and never know what 
is in them. 

The third class of material to collect 
is about your immediate neighborhood ; 
your county, township and city. For this 
information one must rely almost en- 
tirely on the local press. 

Newspapers often get out special edi- 
tions. Usually in January the papers 
give a number to a general survey of the 
town during the past year. There is only 
one fault to find with newspaper mate- 
rial . . . it is not always authentic. Care 
must be taken to check up on some of 
the articles. You soon grow to know 
who write dependable ones. Anniversary 
editions of papers are very helpful. I 
know when the Tribune paper in South 
Bend celebrated its golden anniversary, 
the edition contained a wealth of infor- 
mation about innumerable early inter- 
ests. The daily newspapers, of course, 
must be gone over carefully and the 
precious clippings filed away. From the 
papers we cut the things that either are 
history or will be. We try and clip only 
the things that have happened and not 
the newspaper fairy tales that might 
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happen. The United States Daily's motto 
“All fact and no opinion” is a pretty 
good rule to go by if you do not want 
your file to grow too rapidly. 


Firsts and Lasts 


We clip the first of anything . . . the 
first shovel of dirt dug for the start of 
the new postoffice. The last of anything 
... the last county fair. Any article about 
landmarks, historical sketches, factory 
and business histories and anniversaries, 
biographies of prominent citizens, etc. 
From these clippings we compile lists of 
authors, artists, and officials of the vari- 
ous clubs and organizations. The clip- 
pings which are of lasting value we paste 
on manila sheets, 8 x 14, using both sides 
of the paper. 

All this material we file in folders un- 
der headings; for example we use such 
headings as Art, Business, Hotels, Indus- 
tries, Parks, Schools, etc. Back of these 
main headings we file folders of the clip- 
pings with sub-heads. Under “Indus- 
tries,” for example we have folders 
entitled : 


Employment 


Fur farming 

Gas and electric 
History (old industries) 
Industrial board 
Industrial fund 


Industries (general) 


Labor 

Labor unions 

Manufacturing... A—R 

Manufacturing... S—Z 
special folders for Bendix, Oliver, Singer, 
and Studebaker 


Miscellaneous 


Mishawaka 
Peppermint industry 
Radio 

Women 


Much of the collecting of material for 
the Local History Department requires 
more or less personal. work. There are 
trips to the city hall, the court house, 
the newspaper offices; the getting in 
touch with persons who know of the 
“good old days.” There are maps show- 
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ing the wards and precincts and city 
reports to collect; lists of city and county 
officials to compile; sales of old books 
to attend; second-hand book stores to 
rummage thru; booklets and pamphlets 
to collect from various firms 
chambers of commerce and then there 
are always letters to write. 

Now and then we are asked to verify 
statements which we find in _ books. 
Take for example the question, “Where 
is the Indian chief Pokagon buried?” 
The Indian Magazine of History, vol. 18, 
page 354, says that he is buried in Grace- 
land Cemetery, Chicago. The appendix 
of Pokagon’s own book, Queen of the 
Woods, says the same thing. When a 
resident of Michigan, visiting our de- 
partment, happened to remark that Poka- 
gon’s grave in Michigan was unmarked, 
it caused quite a discussion. A teacher, 
who happend to be present at the time 
the remark was made, was very anxious 
to know the facts as she was collecting 
information on Pokagon for a thesis. 

A resident of Hartford, Michigan, 
wrote us in reply to inquiry: ‘Simon 
Pokagon is buried on the brow of the 
hill overlooking the beautiful lake near 
the old Indian settlement and there are 
people living who attended his funeral 
and saw him buried.” We thot there 
was no doubt but that the statement of 
his being buried in Chicago was untrue 
but just to clinch matters I wrote to 
Graceland Cemetery. The answer came 
back, “He is not buried here.” Pokagon 
himself said, “When I am gone I wish 
no stone to rise above my last resting 
place as oft is done to tell not what men 
were, but what they should have been.” 
For that reason there is no tombstone 
on his grave but he lies next to his wife 
Angela Pokagon in the little cemetery 
back of the now deserted church in 
which he took such an active interest 
during his life. 

In closing I wish to say that I think 
in order to know how to collect local 
history material, you must cultivate a 
desire to leaf thru books and then de- 
velop a combination of blood-hound-and 
Sherlock-Holmes instincts. The rest will 
be easy. 


and - 








SHORT CUTS 


A Department of Helps, Self Helps and Accessories in the Library 


PAMPHLETS IN THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


Enterprising indeed is the school librarian 
who recently suggested that vertical file ma- 
terial be cataloged within the library or book 
catalog but how many of us school librarians 
get time to fully catalog our books let alone 
our vertical file material? 

Such a plan is very desirable, particularly 
for schools where both teachers and pupils are 
slow to realize that the vertical file offers a 
wealth of material of timely interest. As this 
situation exists in “my school” and as I cannot 
find time to catalog my vertical file I have 
found the following plan successful. 

All the vertical file material is divided 
according to curricular subjects and put in 
envelopes which are distributed to the various 
departments. Each envelope is kept in the 
hands of the teachers of each department and 
as subjects come up in their teaching which 
may coincide with material in their envelopes 
the pamphlets are loaned to students for 
special reports or the teacher himself gives 
the information with his lesson. 

Occasionally there is an overlapping. For 
instance there may be a pamphlet in the health 
envelope which is also useful in the science 
department. As a record is kept in the library 
of the pamphlets loaned to teachers the needed 
pamphlet is sent for. Also a complete printed 
list of pamphlet material is given to each 
teacher so that he knows what material is 
available and where it may be located. Teach- 
ers are notified when new material is added 
to the envelopes. 

In a large high school where organization 
and administration is a problem in itself this 
plan undoubtedly would not work but in a 
small school where the teaching load is heavy 
and it is difficult for the teachers to get time 
to come to the library this is one means of 
“bringing the library to the teachers.” 

A vertical file of miscellaneous material is 
also kept in the library for the purpose of 
library instruction and for the “curious 
student.” 

ELIZABETH FISHER, Librarian 
Minersville High School, 
Minersville, Pa. 


A HOME-MADE PAMPHLET 
POCKET 


Since reading Miss Morrell’s article about 
her self service pamphlet rack (November 
1932 Short Cuts) our student assistants have 
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been experimenting with “pamphlet pockets” 
made in different sizes from colored construc- 
tion paper. We’ find these colored pockets 
attractive for the bulletin board. It takes but 
a few minutes to make them; they are dur- 
able; and they can be kept on file and used 
indefinitely. 

One very useful size is made from 9” x 12” 
(regular size) construction paper. Three 
sheets are needed for one pocket of this size 
a front and back and a sheet for the pocket 
The pocket is cut as sample. 
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HOW TO CUT THE POCKET SHEET 





Top flap folds back for top of pocket. The 
other edges fold around one of the construc 
tion sheets. The other sheet of construction 
paper is pasted over the back. 

We have one section of a large bulletin 
board devoted to new pamphlets which we 
receive thru Vertical File Service; these 
pamphlets are being charged out where for 
merly they were most probably lost in the 
mass of other vertical file material. The 
pockets are useful for displaying pamphlet 
material in connection with newspaper articles 
also. An article about Galsworthy’s death 
accompanied by a pocket containing a pub- 
lisher’s brochure is sure to attract notice. 
Masefield’s Chicago address naming five pos- 
sible poet laureates of America was accom- 
panied on our bulletin board with brochures 
on the lives of these five. Students in our 
library have been greatly interested in this 
type of exhibit. 

VELMA R. SHAFFER, Librarian 
Adult Library, 
Horace Mann School, 
Gary, Indiana 
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HANDY SHORT CUTS FROM 
THE DIME STORE 


1. Knife and fork trays at Woolworth’s 
(10c) 

Our manual training department stains 
these trays dark and varnishes them. 
Our work table drawers are large so we 
use several of these trays for rubber 
bands, brass fasteners, paper clips, thumb 
tacks, peficils, pens, awls, big spoon, 
knife, etc. 

2. An old eyeglass case or one purchased at 
the dime store (10c) for vertical file 
folder labels. These labels come in long 
strips (8 each) which have to be torn 
apart. It is a nuisance to tear them off 
each time from the inconvenient package 
they arrive in. This case, tho small, will 
hold easily fifty (50) labels. Student 
assistants tear them apart and keep a 
supply on hand. We like the spring top 
of this case better than a box with a lid 


3. Little rubber mats (2 for 5c), m colors, 


about four inches in diameter. We use 
them under plants on catalog case, 
charging desk, etc. to keep tops free 


from scratches. 
VELMA R. SHAFFER 


INEXPENSIVE WRAPPERS 
FOR RARE BOOKS 


Books are always being wrapped for some 
reason or another around a library—but when 
one wants to use a wrapped book it must be 
unwrapped—never to receive a neat job of 
rewrapping! Hence our use of'a slip-on 
wrapper or cover for rare books kept in the 
Treasure Room. Only those are wrapped 
which altho apparently in need of repair are 
not repaired on account of molesting the 
original binding. 

Heavy brown wrapping paper seems the best 
to use. Cut a sheet wide enough to reach 14 
times around the book and as long as you 
would were you wrapping it for mailing. The 
book is wrapped exactly as you’ would wrap 
a package except that when the cover is 
finished the top of the book sticks out about 
two inches at the top of the cover so one may 
take it from the shelf and then easily take 
hold of the book and slip it from the cover. 
Fold the top edge of the paper down about 
three inches to give it double strength around 
the top so as to prevent any tearing which 
might occur when removing or replacing the 
book. When this is done and the 
wrapped around the book (taking 


paper 
care to 


leave the book protruding two inches) seal it 
on the flat side of the book with one inch 
brown paper sealing tape. Then fold the 
bottom of the paper up over the bottom of the 
book as you would the end of a small package 
and seal with three or four short strips of the 
tape. 

Care must be taken not to get the wrapper 
too tight, and to allow for a little shrinkage, 
so that when replacing or removing the book 
the binding will not be rubbed unnecessarily. 

You may print the call number, author and 
title on the backbone as it appears on the 
back of the book itself, or in case of a very 
thin book on the front as it is sometimes done. 
The book is then ready to take its place on 
the shelf, taking up very little more space. 

A cover of this sort will serve under the 
ordinary usage a rare book receives several 
years and while costing much less than a 
tenth of a cent may help preserve a binding 
which could not be replaced or duplicated for 
any amount of labor or money. 


Joun T. SKELTON, Asst. Loan Librarian 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


WRAPPED IN CELLOPHANE 


We are mounting all the lists we give out 
for use in the library on heavy cardboard 
and covering them with cellophane. The re- 
sult is rather neat and attractive and we are 
sure it will do away with the too frequent 
copying of disreputable lists. We are also 
using it for the labels of our catalog drawers 
and for other exposed surfaces. Ten cents 
worth will cover a multitude of things! 

CHARLOTTE MATSON 
Franklin Branch Library, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


HELPING THE ENGLISH TEACHERS 


When duplicate magazine subscriptions, one 
for binding and one for clipping, are ordered 
or when magazines are not bound, the articles 
being clipped for the vertical file, I find it 
very useful to clip the short stories and essays, 
putting them in labeled envelopes for the use 
of the English department. 

The short stories are used to supplement the 
short story collection for the unit of short 
story study in English. This is both a measure 
of economy and a means of getting students 
to read the better type of magazines such as 
Harper's, Scribner's and Atlantic Monthly in 
which these stories are contained. 


ELIZABETH FISHER 
Mwmersville, Pa. 


Share your short cuts with your fellow-librarians 
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ONE wonders what effect the present 
unemployment situation in the pro- 

fession will have on attendance at the 

summer sessions of library schools. 


A librarian in the Middle West sends 
us the following suggestion for our 
Problems Department. Unfortunately, it 
arrived too late for that purpose, but we 
are publishing it here in the hope that 
some of you will send us your opinions 
on the subject immediately after reading 
these paragraphs. If you do, we may be 
able to quote from your letters in next 
month’s BuLLETIN, after which we shall 
take our customary two-months’ vaca- 
tion, resuming publication in September. 


Here is the problem, as stated by our 
correspondent : 


A young woman with three years’ library 
experience in public library work but no de- 
gree in library science is undecided whether 
in view of present economic conditions it is 
wiser for her to spend her savings on more 
library training (she has six hours at Western 
Reserve University) or to wait until condi- 
tions improve. Specifically, should she attend 
the 1933 summer session at W.R. U. and get 
six more hours of credit or save her money 
for living expenses in case the library in which 
she is now employed should retrench further 
and no longer need her services? She is 
twenty-seven years old, has a college degree, 
likes library work, and expects to stay in the 
field. Her present wages are very small and 
so her savings are slight and dearly won. She 
is self-supporting and has no financial backing 


beyond her own ability to help herself. She 
once expected to become a high school 
librarian. 


What is your advice to this young li- 
brarian? As she herself states: “This 
problem, I believe, is not peculiar to my- 
self. I know of several other librarians 
who are on the fence.” 
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at Random 


Next month we shall announce the 
recipients of the WiLson BULLETIN an- 
nual awards to contributors. The awards 
total one hundred dollars (see the inside 
front cover for details). Some of our 
contributors are going to be happy! 


se ss 


There is a quite touching story, we 
think, to be read between the lines of 
these few sentences written to us by a 
librarian who persists in carrying on with 
her work, tho the library appropriation 
in her town has been completely sus 
pended : 

I am still here. alone, carrying on the best 
I can, and sending books out in response to 
the requests that come, just as if we were not 
supposed to be closed. . 

This is my tenth month without salary and 
I have advanced some money, or rather, paid 
the ‘current expenses of the office. 


se ss 


The John Burroughs Memorial Asso- 
ciation Medal has been awarded this year 
to Oliver Perry Medsger for his Nature 
Rambles, published by Frederick Warne. 
Presentation was made at the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


se se 


On April 9 Peterboro, New Hamp 
shire, celebrated the 100th anniversary 
of the founding there of “the first free 
public library in America to be sup- 
ported by taxation.” 

In 1821 the state established a “state 
literary fund” by taxing the capital stock 
in banks. Seven years later this was 
distributed to the towns. Thru taxation 
the town of Peterboro had by 1833 in- 
creased its share of the fund of $750, 
and on April 9 of that year, the library, 
consisting of 400 volumes housed in a 
store, was opened to the public “for the 
education of those who have left school, 
and to give an opportunity to the citizens 
to read.” 

We checked Peterboro’s claim to be- 
ing the first town supported free public 
library in Joseph Kane’s Famous First 
Facts, a book that is going to prove in- 
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THE WELL-STOCKED VILLAGE CLUB 


valuable to all of us, and we found the 
claim substantiated. 


Among the many other American li- 
brary “firsts” recorded in Mr. Kane’s 
work we found that the first Library 
was established in Charles Town, S.C., 
in 1698, the first Circulating Library 
was organized by Benjamin Franklin in 
1731, the first Library free to the public 
was the Juvenile Library of Dublin, 
N.H., founded in 1822. 


The first Librarian to be paid for his 
services was Louis Timothee, “a young 
French immigrant, who received three 
pounds sterling every trimester. He 
worked every Wednesday from two to 
three o’clock and every Saturday from 
ten to four in the Library Company of 
Philadelphia, the library which was 
started in Philadelphia, Pa. in 1731 by 
Benjamin Franklin.” 


se ss 


The Minnesota Department of Public 
Institutions announces the publication of 
a list of 2500 Books for the Prison Li- 
brary, which will be found helpful to the 
small general library as well as to adult 
correctional institutions and also should 
be of value to the larger public library 
in its consideration of proper attention to 


A. Vassar H. Taylor, Librarian, 1927-1933. 
AND LIBRARY, COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 


the needs of that usually neglected group, 
the inmates of jails and workhouses. 
The List is sold for 25 cents and may 
be obtained as long as the supply lasts 
from Perrie Jones, Room 220, State 
Office Building, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


es ss 


The Long Island Collection of the 
Queens Borough Public Library, Ja- 
maica, New York announces the publica- 
tion of a volume Private and Family 
Cemeteries in the Borough of Queens. 
This work contains copies of over one 


+ thousand gravestone inscriptions found 


in twenty-three small cemeteries in the 
Borough of Queens. The earliest stone 
is dated 1691, the latest is 1917, with 
over half of the entries prior to 1840. 
Genealogical libraries will find the work 
valuable, especially for its many refer- 
ences to the Lawrence, Moore, and Riker 
families. Price $5.00 


st st Ss 


CHILDREN AT THE LIBRARIAN’S DESK 


There crowding around me with faces aglow 

All wanting attention, demanding it so! 

Each stating at once an immediate need: 

“Please, can you tell me some good book to 
read?” 

“A book for my teacher and one for myself.” 

“Is Tom Sawyer in? It is not on the shelf.” 
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“But I cannot find it.’ “Is this author 
right?” 
“Do you have a thin book? I have only 
tonight.” 


“I cried when I read it; the girl in it dies.” 

“I. want one with big print because of my 
eyes.” 

“Rebecca's the best book I ever have read.” 

“I can’t bring another this week, mother 
said.” 

“You always pick good ones. I liked Peter 
Pan.” 

“Will you get me another like this, if you 
can?” 

“I was reading some book with a cover of 
blue.” 

“If Smoky is out, why another will do.” 

“Are there any more Twin books? I like 
them, you bet.” 

“Can you tell me if Heidi is ready yet?” 

Thus filled are my hours with children who 
look 

To me and my desk for another good book. 

I might exchange places with one of great 
deeds 

But only if children might come with their 
needs. 

AzILe M. Worrorp 


se SF Ss 


Franklin Hopper, head of circulation, 
New York Public Library, is one of the 
outstanding men and women making up 
the governing board of the Wellesley 
Institute of Social Progress which holds 
its first meeting on the campus of Welles- 
ley College this summer, July Ist thru 
the 15th. Librarians from all parts of 
the country who are interested in con- 
structive steps towards improving present 
economic conditions are invited to take 
part in the Institute. 

The plan, one which has never been 
tried before, is to assemble a group of 
able men and women from different lines 
of work—in brief, a cross section of a 
typical community—to think out together 
practical solutions for some of our most 
pressing social and economic problems. 
There are no age limits or scholastic re- 
quirements for the institute. The best 
qualifications an applicant can present is 
the ability to contribute to discussion 
from his own practical experience and 
the willingness to consider other points 
of view. 

From the list of applicants 130 men 
and women including a balanced number 
of business and professional people, cler- 
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ical and industrial workers, engineers, 
farmers and housewives, will be selected. 
Lectures by experts in different fields 
and round table discussions under able 
leaders constitute the program. Living 
accommodations will be provided at cost 
and a limited number of scholarships 
will be available. For information write 
to Dr. Arthur D. Sheffield, 31 Madison 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


es Fs Ss 


The Eighteenth Annual Selected Pic- 
tures Catalog, prepared by the Better 
Films National Council of the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, is 
now off the press. It lists more than a 
thousand pictures, as selected by the Re- 
view Committees of the national board 
from those seen during 1932. 

The pictures are suggested for the 
mature, family, or junior matinee audi- 
ence. Theater attendance can be guided 
by these suggestions, and programs can 
be made up for special showings in 
theaters, clubs, schools, churches, and 
other community centers from these pic- 
tures. Short subjects, as well as features, 
are listed, making it possible to arrange 
complete programs. 

In addition, the catalog contains a spe- 
cial section outlining the method of or- 
ganization, purposes, and program of 
work of a community council for the 
study and support of the good motion 
pictures. Such a council can be under- 
taken by any interested group or adapted 
to any community, large or small. 


ss Ss 


Librarians who wish to acquaint the 
public with the difficulties of providing 
adequate service with inadequate funds 
can follow no better model than the state- 
ment of Elizabeth M. Smith, Director of 
Libraries, Albany, N.Y., published in the 
regular circular of the Albany Public 
Library : 


THE LIBRARY IN THE DEPRESSION 


The Albany Public Library will go thru 10933 
with a budget of $100,500, a cut of 12 per cent 
from 1932. This budget is practically that of 
1928, while the work to be done, as measured 
by the number of books lent, will probably be 
increased by 65 per cent over the 1928 figures. 
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Since the size of the staff has not kept pace 
with the growth of the service, staff cuts are 
impossible without shortening of hours or 
closing of branches, a most undesirable thing 
to do just now when libraries are so greatly 
used by the “out of work.” Cuts must come 
largely in the book item which will be $14,000 
as against $24,000 for 10932. 

When our readers find the “new book 
shelves” conspicuously empty of “new books” 
they will know the reason why. We shall try 
to keep up with the times by suffering no 
neglect of books that add to the profitable 
discussion of current conditions and events; 
we shall buy the best of the new fiction and 
non-fiction; we shall, whenever possible, buy 
books specially requested, particularly if they 
are asked for by organized groups for study 
purposes. But we do not want our readers to 
blame us if they cannot get as much reading 
matter from us this year as they have in the 
past. 

Libraries—and, it might be added—the com- 
munities they serve, are unfortunate to run 
into a depression period at their present state 
of development. As one of the youngest gov- 
ernmental activities, if not the youngest, they 
have for the most part received meager sup- 
port. Even the best supported of them had 
scarcely begun to show what service they were 
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capable of rendering when curtailment was 
forced on them by cut budgets. 

Coincident with the cuts, and directly the 
result of the depression, the work of libraries 
has enormously increased. Reading rooms are 
crowded. Books are worn out more rapidly 
from use. No library staff grows larger in 
these times. Each member therefore has more 
work to do, and little by little, sometimes 
almost imperceptibly, the niceties are being 
crowded out that constitute the difference 
between lending a book and giving advisory 
service on reading. 

The situation in which the world now finds 
itself—complicated, rapidly changing—insists 
that we recognize two facts pertinent here: 
that the knowledge and understanding re- 
quired of our people are entirely beyond the 
power of the schools alone to give; and again, 
that a theory of conduct suited to today may 
be obsolete tomorrow, so that we must be 
students all our lives and if we are not to be 
dangerously superficial must treat the public 
library as our adult university and support it 
as such. 

se FS Ss 

The H. W. Wilson Company an- 
nounces this month the publication of 
Who’s Who m Library Service. For 
further details see p. 582. 
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SOME BOOKS ARE TO BE CHEWED, or NIGHT LIFE IN THE LIBRARY 


When the Sedalia (Mo.) Public Library entertained the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club, the guests were invited by Mrs. Grace Young, the librarian, to choose 


a book from the “Three Foot Circulating Book Shelf.” 


The contents of the shelf, 


however, were not books, but sandwiches, wrapped in bogus book covers. Among the 

titles adorning the covers were “Sermons” by Will I. Tellem, “An End to Mirth” by 

I. C. Glare, “Freedom of the Shes” by Miss Modern, and “Winter Bloomers” by 
Racy Guy. 
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ENGLISH COOPERATION ON COSTUME INDEX 


HE cooperation received from English 

librarians on the Costume Index shows 
that there is need for this Index in England 
as well as in America. Mr. Henry Sharp, 
Deputy Librarian of the Croydon Public Li- 
braries, England, a valued collaborator on the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, has 
again shown his friendly cooperation with 
this company by offering suggestions for the 
Costume Index. Acting on his advice, the 
editor wrote to the librarians of the British 
Patent Office of the British Drama League 
and the Garrick Club, London, and all kindly 
consented to check the list and to answer 
questions regarding form, etc. Mr. Gomme, 
Librarian of the Patent Office, has sent some 
very illuminating comments on our sample 
galleys, especially with regard to the difficult 
point of period divisions under country. The 
tentative division made by us was by sov- 
ereigns under England and France and by 
centuries or half centuries under other coun- 


tries. Of course this will need modification 
under some periods as it is recognized that 
all costume changes will not fit under these 
rigid divisions. This does, however, offer a 
starting point from which to work out any 
other divisions which may prove necessary as 
the indexing progresses. 

Among the many librarians who have given 
time and thot to the Costume Index, the editor 
acknowledges the great kindness of Miss 
Margaret Green, Reference Librarian of the 
Queensborough Public Library, who has 
visited the Wilson Company on two occasions 
and has assisted by her intimate acquaintance 
with the Costume material in which the 
Queensborough library is particularly rich. 

One of the first sets which has been indexed 
is the six volume edition of Racinet’s Costume 
Historique. Each plate has been scrutinized 
for the various types of costume and for 
accessories. This set alone will require over 
a thousand entries. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Plans are under way for the new edition of 
the Standard Catolog for Public Libraries 
which is to appear in one volume with a full 
analytical index. This undertaking will in- 
volve a complete revision of the titles in every 
section making up this Catalog, i.e. Biography, 
Fine Arts, History and Travel, Literature and 
Philology, Philosophy and Religion, Science 
and Useful Arts, Social Sciences and Fiction. 
This revision will mean that a book which 
is out of date or has been replaced by some- 
thing better in the field covered will be re- 
placed by another title; if retained, it will be 
checked up for change in price and edition. 
In case of new editions, a note will be written, 
as usual, to show what changes have been 


CHILDREN’S 


Indexing has now been started for the Index 
to Children’s Songs, announced some months 
ago as under consideration. Books included 
will be limited to collections for the kinder- 
garten, the pre-school child, and the grades 
up to but not including high school. While 
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made so that libraries may know whether to 
buy the newer imprints or not. 

The present plan is to include the Fiction 
section in this one volume edition in order to 
present a well-rounded catalog. Would it be 
an advantage to include this section; if so, 
should it be made available also in a paper 
covered edition? Or would the users of the 
Standard Catalog prefer to have the Fiction 
section as a separate volume apart from the 
others, even tho this would mean an added 
expense? 

We are extremely anxious to make this vol- 
ume a useful tool for librarians and the editor 
will welcome any suggestions which may be 
made, particularly in regard to the Fiction 
section. 


SONG INDEX 


some of the songs in these collections are 
proving to be short and elementary, never- 
theless the collection as a whole will be found 
to include a great many of the best songs of 
all time. Full information will be given under 
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the title of each song, as in the Song Index, 
and a special feature will be the indexing 
of each song under its specific subject. The 
subject indexing should make the work help- 


ESSAY AND GENERAL 


The following current books will be indexed 
for Part 6 of the Index, which will be 
published July 1933: 

Cuesterton, G, K. All I survey. 1933 Dodd 
Cottrns, N. Facts of fiction. 1933 Dutton 


DrinKwATER, J. This troubled world. 1933 
Columbia univ. press 

KirKLAND, W. M. and Kirkianp, F. Girls 
who became writers. 1933 Harper 

Lesue, S. Studies in sublime failure. 1933 
Scribner 

MacCartny, D. Criticism. 1932 Putnam 

Macre, M. Magicians, seers, and mystics. 


1932 Dutton 


ful to reference workers, to teachers using 
the project method, to music libraries of 
broadcasting stations and in general to all 
arrangers of song programs. 


LITERATURE INDEX 


Monroe, P. Essays in comparative education; 
republished papers. 2v 1927-1932 Teach- 
ers college, Columbia univ. 

Morey, F. ed. Aspects of the depression. 
1932 Univ. of Chicago press 

PANNAIN, G. Modern composers. 1933 Dutton 

Rocers, C. Oh splendid appetite! 1932 Day 

RoosEve.t, F. D. Looking forward. 1933 Day 

Tuwinc, C. F. Friends of men; being a 
second series of Guides, philosophers and 
friends. 1933 Macmillan 

Turner, F. J. Significance of 
American history. 1932 Holt 


sections in 


WILSON BOOKS, NOTES, AND NEWS 


New Books 


Famous First Facts: A Record of the First 
Happenings, Discoveries and Inventions in 
the United States. By Joseph Nathan 
Kane. 757p. 44 illus. lib ed in reinforced 
binding $3.50 postpaid. Please order direct. 

Nearly 2500 “firsts” are listed, with essential 
details of names, places and dates. They are 
listed in alphabetical order by subjects, with 
cross-references; chronological and geographi- 
cal indexes facilitate the finding of material. 

To many of the entries are appended referen- 

ces to additional sources of information. 


STABILIZATION OF Money. By James G. Hodg- 
son. (Reference Shelf. Vol. VIII. No. 7) 


goc. 

Many phases of the subject are covered in 
the customary briefs, bibliography and selected 
articles, including stabilization by the Federal 
Reserve System, by the Variable Dollar and 
by Bimetalism; also Inflation, Gold, Silver 
Coinage, and Substitutes for Gold and Silver. 
A brief but illuminating guide thru the mazes 
of a very difficult subject, yet one the average 
citizen needs decidedly to understand. 

Book Review Dicest. 1932 Annual Volume. 
1187 pages. Sold on the service basis. 


Other Books in Preparation 


State Names, Fiacs, SEALS, Soncs, Birps, 
FLowers, AND OTHER Sympois. By George 
E. Shankle, Ph.D. 

A Study, Based on Historical Documents, of 
the Origin and Significance of State Names, 
Nicknames, Mottoes, Seals, Flags, Flowers, 
Birds, Trees, Songs, with chapters on the capi- 
tol buildings and state histories, and facsimiles 
of the State flags and seals. 


BIoGRAPHY IN COLLECTIONS 
Junior AND SENIor HicH 
Hannah Logasa. 


SUITABLE FOR 
ScHooLs. By 


An analytical index to a number of collec- 
tions of biographies suitable for high school 
use. With index, also, by subjects the biog- 
raphies may be chosen to illustrate. 


CaPITALisM. By Julia E. Johnsen (Handbook 
Series, Ser. IV. Vol. 4.) $2.40. 

The arguments for and against our present 
capitalistic system are covered with bibliog- 
raphy, briefs and reprints, including also ma- 
terial on proposed alternative social systems, 
as Socialism, Communism, Technocracy, etc. 


More Avutuors. Dilly Tante. 


A supplementary volume to Living Authors, 
including leading authors of the present cen- 
tury, living or dead. 


CLassics OF AMERICAN LIBRARIANSHIP 
This series will be completed this spring by 
the publication of 
The Library and Its Home. 
Drury. $2.75 
The Library as a Vocation. By Harriet Price 
Sawyer. $2.75 
Cumulated Index to the Series (Vols. 1-10). 
Price not yet determined. 


By Gertrude G. 


REFERENCE SHELF 
Government Regulation of Motor Bus Trans- 
portation. By Helen M. Muller. 
Chinese-Japanese War. By Julia E. Johnsen. 


Federal Control of the Radio. By E. C. 
Buehler. 
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At 50c EAcH 


In order to reduce our overstock, we will 
sell the extra supply of copies as long as it 
lasts, of 

2400 Business Books 
and 
Business Books: 1920-1926 


at 50c each postpaid. Former prices of these 
books were $5 and $7.50 respectively—order 
your copies now. 

Purchasers of the Dramatic Bibliography 
are directed to correct the following error in 
their copies. On page 121, the address of 
Esser Brothers is given as 322 Liberty Avenue, 
Philadelphia. This should read Esser Brothers, 
322 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgi:. 


Esser Brothers handle everything in theatri- 
cal costumes and supplies, including historical 
and fancy costumes for plays, pageants, operas, 
tableaux, masquerade, Tuxedo and Evening 
Dress suits, scenery and all stage supplies, play 


books, wigs and beards, grease paint and 
greaseless make-up, 
THRIFT 
Some of the remedies proposed for ending 


the depression are like the theory of the thrifty 
Scot who bought only one spur. He argued 
that if he could get one side of the horse to 
move, the other side would have to go, too. 

For further toasts on this subject see Still 


More Toasts to be found in all progressive 
libraries. 


WHO’S WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Wilson Company announces with 
pleasure the publication this month of a 
much-needed biographical directory of profes- 
sional library workers, entitled Who’s Who in 
Library Service. The moving spirit behind 
this enterprise has been Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
Director of the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University, who states in his preface : 

“Responsibility for preliminary plan, for 
form of entry, and for editorial supervision 
has fallen almost entirely upon Alice L. Jewett, 
at present Librarian of-the Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) Public Library, who had already 
shown her aptitude for work of this kind by 
her editorship of the final edition of the 
Register of the New York State Library 
School, preceded by a period of service as 
editor of Public Affairs Information Service. 
The project would not have been undertaken 
in the first place and certainly could not have 
been carried to completion without her pains- 
taking and efficient work. The detailed process 
of editing returned question blanks, preparing 
copy and seeing the volume thru the press 
has been in the hands of Ettie Goldberg, of 
the Class of 1931 of the School of Library 
Service, at present assistant librarian of the 
School.” 

The cost of compiling this work has been 
borne by Dr. Williamson and his editors. It is, 
of course, hoped that the sale of the volume 
will be sufficient to reimburse those who have 
financed the project. 


The origins and scope of the work are ex- 
plained by Dr. Williamson in his preface, from 
which we quote again: 

“The need for a biographical directory of 
professional library workers has long been 
keenly felt in administrative and editorial 
offices, and particularly in the administration 
of library schools and other training agencies. 
A few leading librarians have found their 
way into Who’s Who in America, but for the 
main biographical facts about a large majority 
of the leading professional librarians in the 


United States there has been no source to 
which to turn except for address and present 
position, . . 

“The idea of a Who’s Who in Library 
Service had its origin in the need for a con- 
solidated register of the graduates of all the 
library schools. . . , It was decided to add to 
the list of library school graduates those li- 
brary workers who thru other types of train- 
ing or by means of experience alone had 
reached positions of professional importance. . . 

“The original intention was to include all 
graduates in active library service, ending 
with the classes of 1931, of the twenty-one 
library schools accredited by the Board of 
Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association. However, some devia- 
tions in the direction of selection on the basis 
of the importance of positions held had to be 
made in order to keep down the cost of pub- 
lication. . . The list has been allowed to grow 
to a total of 5764, of which all but 1151 have 
completed at least one full year of training 
in one of the accredited schools. . .” 

The first edition of Who’s Who in Library 
Service is limited to 1000 copies, and it is 
unlikely that another edition will be published 
before three or four years have passed. It 
will be a volume of approximately 500 pages 
of the same size, and printed in the same type, 
as the Readers’ Guide; and it will be substan- 
tially bound as a reference tool of this sort 
should be, since it is certain to receive con- 
tinuous use. 


In order that the smaller institutions may 
be able to benefit from the use of this pub- 
lication it is being sold on a “Service Basis,” 
ranging from $12.00 to the largest institutions 
to the low price of $3.00 for the smallest 
Furthermore, when any library has purchased 
its quota at the Service Basis price, indi- 
viduals connected with that library may 
purchase additional copies for their personal 
use at the rate of $2.00. 
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“The Heroic Age of Science”: Other Books 


We are publishing for the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington a decidedly 
important contribution to the general 
reading literature of science, a careful, 
authentic and readable study of the con- 
ception, ideals, and methods of science 
among the ancient Greeks. It is styled 
The Heroic Age of Science and the au- 
thor is William Arthur Heidel, Research 
Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature, in Wesleyan University. The 
title is taken from Whewell’s History 
of the Inductive Sciences—“The sages 
of early Greece form the heroic age of 
science. . . . They boldly ventured their 
untried bark in a distant and arduous 
voyage, urged on by hopes of a super- 
natural success; and though they missed 
the imaginary golden prize which they 
sought, they unlocked the gates of dis- 
tant regions, and opened the seas to the 
keel of the thousands of adventurers, 
who, in succeeding times, sailed to and 
fro, to the infinite increase of the men- 
tal treasures of mankind.” 

One gathers that the Greeks were, in 
a sense, the first moderns. The leaders 
in Greek philosophy broke sharply with 
existing traditions of long standing. 
They were restless inquirers. They 
doubted—but did not reject, off-hand. 
They held themselves within the evi- 
dence. In all of which they adumbrate 
the spirit of twentieth century research. 

The major portion of the work is 
given to a scrutiny of methods. After 
an introductory chapter, the observation 
and induction of Greek science is dis- 
cussed, followed by chapters on classi- 
fication, analogy, and experimentation. 


The price is $2.50. 


The Vitamins in Health and Disease 


Books in plenty have been written 
about the vitamins, and probably there 
will be plenty more. In The Vitamins in 


Health and Disease, Barnett Sure of the 
University of Arkansas has presented a 
summary of the findings of laboratory 
workers and food chemists, in language 
digestible by those who have not had 
training in the recondite complications of 
laboratory technique and vocabulary. 
3ut not only this: He brings out sharply 
(we think for the first time) the role 
of the vitamins in protection against 
every-day disorders—the malaise which 
does not put one completely on the shelf, 
but which prevents the feeling of well- 
being we all enjoy, and all too frequently 
miss. 

After all none of us fears’ beri-beri 
very greatly. So what is Vitamin B to us? 
Evidently we get enough without fussing 
about it, because we don’t have beri-beri, 
nor do our friends and neighbors have 
it. But we do know something about 
“feeling off-color,” about “being ner- 
vous” about having no zest for food, 
about “being run-down.” And that con- 
dition may -be the result of relative de- 
ficiency of Vitamin B. Similarly we are 
not greatly agitated about xerophthalmia 
—what’s that, anyhow? But many of us 
know we “catch everything that comes 
along”; we “don’t seem able to get rid 
of these !!?XZJW colds”—and that low 
resistance may be due to a relative de- 
ficiency of Vitamin A. 

It costs virtually nothing to make sure 
of adequate vitamin intake. And Dr. 
Sure’s book is a simple, reliable, guide. 
($2.00). 

Published in collaboration with The 
Century Company. The publication date 
is May 15. 


New Numbers of the Century of 
Progress Series 


Fourteen numbers of the well-known 
“C of P” Series are now published with 
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another due before the end of April. 
Here are the newest ones: 

Times, Space and Atoms is the contri- 
bution of Richard T. Cox, who takes 
his leap from the Book of Ezekiel and 
finds the Man with the Measuring Rod 
a type of the modern man of science. 
We recommend the book particularly as 
a handy household tool for setting 
straight parlor conversations on the ab- 
stractions of modern physics; for no- 
where else in such concise compass will 
one find set forth understandably the 
concepts we all encounter—of wave- 
trains, gravitation, relativity, quantum 
mechanics, spectra, the ether—and en- 
countering, feel baffled and helpless. A 
perusal won’t make one a trained phy- 
sicist, but it will help one to escape that 
horrible feeling of being a complete ig- 
noramus. 

Earth Oil is by Gustav Egloff. One 
need not dilate upon the importance of 
oil in modern society. It’s more than 
utilitarian however. The oil game has 
given us some fine drama; it is a fasci- 
nating field of endeavor. Here we have, 
if not all about oil, enough to furnish 
the high-lights on locating, drilling, 
“shooting,” transporting, storage, refin- 
ing, where oil comes from, how much 
we have, etc. More than 40 illustrations. 
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Flying is by Major-General James E. 
Fechet formerly chief of U.S.A. Air 
Corps. The famous Captain Eddie 
Rickenbacker writes a foreword. It an- 
swers the questions air men are bom- 
barded with: Is flying dangerous? How 
fast will planes eventually go? Why do 
they fall? Why dom’t they fall? Is 
there a future in flying for the young 
man? It is the tale of human flight, the 
story of the art and science of aviation. 

Sparks from the Electrode will shortly 
be published. It is by C. L. Mantell and 
tells of the industries born of the union 
of chemistry and electricity. It is a new 
tale, for the development is known at 
present chiefly to the close circle of 
workers in the field. It is a tale com- 
pounded of romance, disappointment, 
feverish activity, success, wealth. 

Telling the World, by Major-General 
Sir George Owen Squier, is the very 
latest number. It is the amazing story 
of our rapid advance in the art of com- 
municating at a distance, a story which 
involves telephone, telegraph, radio, etc. 
By curious chances, the author has had 
intimate personal contacts with many of 
the striking developments of the last 
forty years. 

Titles in the Century of Progress 
Series are priced at $1.00 each. All are 
published in collaboration with the Cen- 
tury Company. 





“Having made his brilliant discov- 
ery of the law of musical intervals, 
Pythagoras did exactly what more 
than one eminent modern physical 
scientist has done. He proceeded to 
indulge in an orgy of mathematical 
speculations on the nature of the 
universe as a whole, got numerolog- 
ically drunk, and died scientifically 
of intellectual delirium tremens. 





PYTHAGORAS’S FALSE STEP 
Snitched from Bell’s Numerology 


“The scientific death of Pytha- 
goras is one of the major turning 
points in the history of mankind. If 
this seems an overstatement we need 
but reflect on what this world might 
be if it had got the scientific method 
in 500 B.C. instead of in 1581 
A.D.”—From Numerology by E. T. 
Bell. ($2.00) 








Order Through Any Convenient Channel 


THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCIENTIFIC BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
Baltimore, Maryland 














STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books—May 1933 





HE Stanparp Catatoc Montuty 
three hundred books a year. 





is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 
It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Stanparp CaTaALoG ror Pusiic Lipraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DicEst. 
of the StTanparp CATALOG FOR 
later, 
a book. 


Most of the titles in the 
Pustic Lisraries. 


[A list of collaborators will be 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, 


because it is not always possible to get at once 


found in the September, 


are taken from the Book Revizw 


MonTuHuiy will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 
Occasionally 


a book included here may be dropped 
the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 
1932, issue.] 





300 Social Sciences 


PRESIDENT’S RESEARCH COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL TRENDS. Recent social trends in the 
United States; with a foreword by Herbert 
Hoover. 2v il maps $10 McGraw 


309.173 United States—Social conditions. 
United States—Economic conditions. Social 
problems 33-929 


These two volumes, embodying the report of a 


committee appointed in 1929 by President 
Hoover to study social trends in the United 
States, are made up of a preliminary review 


and twenty-nine articles signed by various ex- 
perts. Other volumes of special studies are to 
be published later. 


+ — America 48:389 Ja 21 '33 320w 
Booklist 29:169 F °33 
+ Books p5 Ja 22 °33 1550w 
“It is no slight irony that it was Herbert 
Hoover who officially originated the survey 
which has culminated in the epoch-making re- 
port on ‘Recent Social Trends in the United 
States.’ For it was under the aegis of the 
apostle of ‘rugged individualism,’ the embodi- 
ment of contented conservatism, that the fac- 
tual and interpretative material was assembled 
which makes plain the imminence of and the 
imperative necessity for a profoundly altered 
political, economic, and social order. For 
while the tempo of ‘Recent Social Trends’ is 
measured, its attitude ys rey and its presen- 
tation scholarly both in letter and spirit, it is, 
by cumulation of fact and inexorable deduction, 
the most.formidable revolutionary document in 
our day and country.” 
+ Nation 136:53 Ja 18 '33 1200w 
‘In book form, the results of this work may 
constitute the most important volumes ever 
published in America. The possible future ef- 
fects, if the recommendations are followed, are 
stupendous, and could conceivably change the 
course of the nation.” 
+ R of Rs 87:8 F '33 750w 


SAYRE, WALLACE S. Your government; an 
outline for every American voter. 123p $1.25 
Harper 

320 Political science. United States—Politics 
and government 32-27280 
“A useful outline for reference purposes 
showing the organization and functions of the 
different branches of government, national, 
state and local; illustrated with helpful charts.”’ 

Wis Lib Bul 


Booklist 29:104 D °32 
“This condensed exposition of the informa- 
tion every American adult should have about 
the organization and machinery of his govern- 
ment will be extremely useful, since it is com- 


prehensive, compact, easily consulted and, not- 
withstanding its summary character, simply 
and fully presented.” 
+ N Y Times pl6 Ja 22 '33 160w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:25 Ja '33 


700 Fine Arts 


AKELEY, CARL ETHAN, and AKELEY, MRS 
MARY LEE (JOBE). Lions, gorillas and their 
neighbors. 260p il $2.50 Dodd 


799.2 Hunting—Africa. Zoology—aAfrica. Ani- 
mals—Habits and behavior 32-30653 


“This book is designed to te to young 
people and to their elders as well a true picture 
of the wild folk of Africa and of the unusual 
happenings which may overtake one when on 
an expedition in that wonderland. Here we 
have attempted to portray the peculiar charac- 
teristics of some of the most important of the 
great mammals as well as our own reactions to 
them."’ (Pref.) The stories are based partly 
upon Carl Akeley’s stories and early field notes, 
not hitherto assembled, and partly upon Mrs 
Akeley’s own experiences in Africa. 


Booklist 29:183 F ’33 
“A thrilling and highly informative work. 
The volume is filled with interesting details of 
African life, gathered at first-hand by those 
qualified to interpret and organize it.’’ 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 23 '32 380w 





ORTLOFF, HENRY STUART. Annuals in the 
garden. 88p il $1.25 Macmillan 


716.2 Floriculture. Gardening 32-13321 


Practical information for amateur gardeners 
on annuals, summer-flowering bulbs and tubers, 
and biennials. Partial contents: Annuals for 
fragrance; Annuals for the rock garden; An- 
nuals to follow bulbs; Window box gardening; 
Modern hanging gardens; Propagation of an- 
nuals from cuttings. There is a list of varie- 
ties arranged according to color and height, 
and the appendix includes a germination table. 
— with photographs and garden plans. 
ndex. 


-+- Books pl2 Je 5 ’32 180w 
Boston Transcript p2 Je 18 °32 120w 


‘Mr. Ortloff has given us another interesting, 
practical and helpful book on gardening. 
Since the author is a landscape architect, as 
well as an experienced gardener, the plans 
which accompany the text may be accepted 
as authoritative, and the lists of varieties, giv- 
ing height, color and time of bloom, are most 
gy & ul to any gardener who would keep color 

is borders throughout the Summer.” S. T. 
Homans 
+ N Y Times pill Jl 24 '32 280w 
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910 Geography and Travel 


BRAZDOVA, MME AMELIE (POSSE). Sardini- 
an sideshow; tr. from the Swedish. 26ip $3 
Dutton [7s 6d Routledge] 

914.59 Sardinia—Description and _ travel. 
European war, 1914-1918—Prisoners and 
prisons 32-27001 
The author, a native of Sweden, had just 
married a Czech painter in Rome, when Italy 
went to war. The two were treated as enemy- 
aliens by the Italian government and forced to 
go to Sardinia. Their internment provided all 
sorts of strange experiences, amusing and 
otherwise, which are described in this lively 
narrative. 





Booklist 29:176 F °33 
+ Bookm 76:203 F ‘33 180w 
+ Books p4 Ja 15 °33 450w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 F 1 '33 550w 
“This book has all the freshness and direct 
appeal of a personal letter. One dramatic inci- 
dent tumbles upon another. Real characters are 
sketched so vividly as to border on indiscretion. 
The book abounds in not only local color, but 
local smells and sounds, and highly individual 
characters.” 
+ Christian Science Monitor p5 Ja 21 °'33 
+ — New Outlook 161:56 Ja '33 1300w 
“Sardinian Sideshow romps, laughs, intrigues, 
and holds forth, makes vivid sketches of places 
and people, maintains an intelligent interest in 
its surroundings, and reveals a pleasant loqua- 
cious, and downright personality.”’ 
+ New Statesman & Nation 4:456 O 15 "32 
‘Sardinian Sideshow’ bears a happy title: 
for the entire adventure—if so it may be called 
—is, indeed, a sideshow. In many respects it is 
a book of which it may be said the matter is 
unique—at least to some degree. As a travel 
book, and nothing else, Mrs. Posse-Brazdova 
has written a spirited and picturesque narrative 
of several months in one of the less well-known 
spots of the Mediterranean region. But because 
the book is also a sidelight on the war, a foot- 
note, as it were, to a more titanic narrative, it 
gains added, and intensely human, meaning.”’ 
N Y Times pl0 Ja 22 '33 400w 


+ Sat R of Lit 9:404 Ja 28 '33 400w 

+ Spec 149:705 N 18 '32 100w 

+ Springf’d Republican p8 Ja 27 ‘33 220w 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p747 O 20 ‘32 


HEDIN, SVEN ANDERS. Jehol, city of emper- 
ors; tr. from the Swedish by E. G. Nash. 278p 
il $3.75 Dutton [18s Routledge] 


915.11 Jehol, China. Temples. China—Court 
and courtiers. Ch‘ien Lung, emperor of 
China 33-1196 


_ Jehol, about 130 miles northeast of Peking, 
is famous in Chinese history as the summer 
residence of the Manchu emperors. One of 
the greatest of these emperors, Ch‘ien-lung, 
built the majority of the beautiful monastery- 
temples which curve about the walled park of 
the summer palace. Dr Hedin describes the 
— of this emperor’s court and two of 
the most farmous temples, the Portola and Hsin- 
kung. A replica of the famous golden pavilion 
of the Portola teinple is now being made under 
Dr Hedin’s direction for the world’s fair in 
Chicago. 





Booklist 29:177 F '33 
Bookm 76:180 F ‘33 280w 
+ Books p3 D 25 '32 950w 
Boston Transcript pl Ja 21 '33 500w 


“As a journey it was not particularly adven- 
turous; but, since the great hunting palace be- 
yond the Wall is tumbling year by year into 
hopeless decay—it has also been gutted by the 
resident war-lord—the series of admirable 
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photographs which he has brought back would 
alone excuse the production of this volume. The 
text itself is curiously disappointing.”’ 
+ — New Statesman & Nation 4:704 D 3 °32 
+ N Y Times p5 Ja i '33 1200w 
** ‘Jehol—City of Emperors’ is altogether a 
delightful book. I commend it to every reader, 
whether or no he is particularly interested in 
China. The sympathetic imagination with which 
Hedin has painted a picture of the past in its 
relation to this great summer resort of the 
Manchu dynasty cannot fail to charm every in- 
telligent reader,.’”’ Chapman Andrews 
Sat R of Lit 9:412 F 4 '32 950w 
** ‘Jehol,’ though differing from ‘Across the 
Gobi Desert’ and ‘My Life as an Explorer,’ is 
no less brilliant and no less scholarly. Part of 
the material was taken from Chinese records 
which have never before been translated into a 
western language.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 8 ‘33 380w 
— + Times [London] Lit Sup p830 N 10 °32 


QUENNELL, MRS MARJORIE (COURTNEY), 
and QUENNELL, CHARLES HENRY 
BOURNE Everyday things in _ classical 


Greece. (Everyday life ser.) 144p il $2.50 Put- 
nam [8s Batsford] 


913.38 Greece—Social life and customs 


Four chapters on the life and customs of 
Greece, beginning at about the time of the 
battle of Salamis. The work is based on the 
history of Thucydides and discusses architec- 
ture, towns and public buildings, everyday life, 
and war. The book is intended for young read- 
ers and is copiously illustrated. Bibliography. 








“It is delightfully and entertainingly written, 
and profusely illustrated in such a way as to 
emphasize the modernity of Greek life.” 

+ Spec 150:23 Ja 6 '33 300w 

‘The first two chapters from the most valu- 
able part of the book: the Acropolis of Athens 
and its buildings are explored very thoroughly 
and scientifically and presented in a variety of 
excellent drawings. The second chapter is 
greatly helped by the reproduction of A. 
Zippelius’s delightful bird’s-eye reconstruction 
of Priene. . . The chapter on every day life is 
not so satisfactory. The whole is pleasing 
and excellently produced, but a better organiza- 
tion of material would have given better 
results."’ 

+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p9$22 D 1 ‘32 


B or 92 Biography 


LOCKHART, R. H. BRUCE. British agent: 
with an introd. by Hugh Walpole. 354p $2.75 
(9s) Putnam 

B or 92 Russia—History—Revolution, 1917-. 
Great Britain—Foreign relations—Russia 

33-4369 

The author of these memoirs, after serving 

several years in a relatively minor position as 

British vice-consul in Moscow, was sent there 

in 1918 to act unofficially as British agent dur- 

ing the period when the Allies were vacillating 
between intervention and non-intervention. His 


mission ended in a flasco and came near to 
costing him his life. This book tells briefly of 
his early life, particularly in Malay, and re- 


lates his experiences in Russia in detail, with 
intimate glimpses of his Russian acquaintances. 


Bookm 76:184 F '33 600w 
+ Books pl F 5 ’33 1550w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl6é F 11 '33 
“A personal story extremely well told and 
uncommonly worth telling. The ficures in Mr. 
Lockhart’s reminiscences are lifelike, because 
the author has a gift for vivid thumbnail char- 
acterization. Mr. Lockhart’s book should 
appeal to a wide circle of readers as the un- 
inhibited record of a man who was in a posi- 
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tion to see a good deal of the inside workings 
of the Bolshevist Revolution in its first stages. 


rhs 
+ Christian Science Monitor p6 Ja 7 ‘3 
+ New Statesman & Nation 4:548 N 5 "3: 
+ N Y Times pl F 5 ’33 1400w 
— Sat R 154:571 N 26 '32 600w 
‘Mr. Lockhart's ‘British Agent’ is a book in 
a thousand. It deals with an indigestible sub- 
feces namely the origins of the Russian Revo- 
ution. It is concerned with an unpalatable 
thesis, namely the effects of human error. And 
yet it leaves one with no sense of wastage or 
depression; it leaves one only with an exhilarat- 
ing conviction that some sorts of failure are 
more satisfying than some sorts of success.”’ 
Harold Nicolson 
Sat R of Lit 9:413 F 4 °33 900w 
“It is, indeed, ‘history from the inside,’ Mr. 
Lockhart describes it all with magnificent 
vigour and a detached self-appraisal which con- 
tinually forestalls the accusation of conceit. He 
is a journalist, and his book is a journalist's 
book. But it has the virtues as well as a few 
of the vices of Fleet Street. If there is little 
discretion and less restraint, there is also no 
moralizing and no pomposity. So, too, the 
writing. There are clichés and now and again 
embarrassing sentimentalities; but there is also 
colour, movement, humour and above all the 
compelling force of a rich personality always 
evident behind the staccato utterance. Many 
people might have written this book; some 
might even have written it better: only Bruce 
Lockhart could have lived it.’’ I. M. Parsons 
+ Spec 149:760 N 25 '32 800w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p823 N 10 °'32 


WASSERMANN, JAKOB. Bula Matari: Stan- 
ley, conqueror of a continent [tr. from the 
German by Eden and Cedar Paul] (Eng title: 
H. M. Stanley—explorer). 351p $3 Liveright 
[12s 6d Cassell] 

B or 92 Stanley, Sir Henry Morton. Africa 
—Description and. travel 33-27038 

To the black men of Africa, Stanley was 

known as Bula Matari, ‘“‘the breaker of rocks."’ 
This biography of the Anglo-American jour- 
nalist and explorer of the Dark Continent is a 
combination of straightforward, factual narra- 
tive and a sympathetic yet keen psychological 
interpretation of a man who was the author's 
boyhood hero, and who, he feels, has fallen into 
undeserved oblivion. Map. Index. 





+ Books p3 Ja 15 '33 1500w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ja 25 '33 1050w 
‘Mr. Wassermann tells his story with enthu- 

siasm, yet without gasconade, and with prac- 
tised literary skill. There is but one point on 
which we should disagree with him. Misled by 
the common delusion that Gladstone had no 
sense of humour—his humour, though rigidly 
controlled, was very delicate and keen—he 
seems to us to miss the flavour of the famous 
interview between Stanley and the Prime Min- 
ister. Otherwise Mr. Wassermann will probably 
satisfy the most rigid critic. The translation, 
it is needless to say, is in every way excellent.”’ 
E. E. Kellett 

+ New Statesman & Nation 4:768 D 10 '32 

“A stirring retelling of one of the great epics 

of exploration. Stanley, as the title calls him, 
was indeed the ‘conqueror of a _ continent.’ 
Americans should read ‘Bula Matari’ (if not al- 
ready acquainted with the story), because Stan- 
ley received his start on his great career from 
two Americans. And if this reason is insuf- 
ficient, because there are no more Africas to 
conquer and there will be no more Stanleys.”’ 

+ N. Y Times p3 Ja 15 '33 1350w 

+ N Y Times p8 N 27 '32 300w 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:411 F 4 °33 1750w 

Spec 150:56 Ja 13 '33 320w 
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Fiction 
DE LA PASTURE, EDMEE ELIZABETH 
MONICA (MRS A. P. DASHWOOD) (E. M. 
DELAFIELD, pseud.). Provincial lady in 
London (Eng title: Provincial lady goes fur- 
ther). 302p il $2.50 Harper [7s 6d Macmillan] 


[32-35786] 


The Provincial Lady continues her delightful 
diary begun in The Diary of a Provincial Lady. 
Beset by the difficulties of housekeeping in the 
country and finding it almost impossible to dis- 
cuss matters with Robert, her extraordinarily 
silent husband, she confides to her diary her 
trials and her droll reactions to them. When 
her book proves a success financially she rents 
a flat in London, and spends some time rubbing 
shoulders with contemporary literary geniuses, 
eccentric and otherwise. As the book closes 
she is talking about a trip to America, to which, 
as usual, Robert makes little or no reply. 


+ Books p4 Ja 22 '33 950w 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 28 '33 1300w 

+ Christian Science Monitor p5 Ja 21 °33 

“There are people who think Miss Delafield 

wastes her time with that congenial shadow, 
The Provincial Lady. So do not we. All con- 
ceited men should be given the book by their 
wives: all women who worry should be given it 
by their friends or husbands. The provincial 
Lady here spends much time in London, and 
a little abroad (with and without Robert). She 
preserves, wherever she is, that ingenuous so- 
phistication that makes her the delight and 
terror of her intelligent friends.”’ 

+ New Statesman & Nation 4:sup594 N 

12 ’°32 120w 

‘The book is extraordinarily feminine, and if 

it lacks the breadth and color of male partici- 
pation in life, is chock-full of the light aware- 
ness, the gay and undeceived alertness, that 
only a perceptive woman can possess. However 
much Mrs. Delafield may differ from her hero- 
ine, one feels that they have, at least, the exact 
same temperament and the exact same sense 
of humor. What differentiates them—and this 
is all to Mrs. Delafield’s prestige as an artist— 
lies in Mrs Delafield’s ability, even while sym- 
pathizing with her provincial lady, to stand 
apart from her and above her, seeing and 
studying her entire.’’ Louis Kronenberger 

+ N Y Times p6 Ja 22 '33 600w 

+ Sat R 154:481 N 5 °32 180w 

+ Sat R of Lit 9:376 Ja 14 '33 580w 

+ Spec 149:642 N 4 '32 450w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 29 33 150w 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p810 N 3 ‘32 





EDMONDS, WALTER DUMAUX. Erie water. 
506p $2.50 Little 
Eris canal—Fiction 33-3217 
Like the author’s earlier work, Rome Haul, 
this is a story of the Erie canal covering the 
years of its building from 1817 to 1825. The 
work of building and the people who lived alcng 
the route of the canal are pictured thru the 
eyes of a young carpenter, Jerry Fowler, and 
the main thread of the tale is concerned with 
his romance with Mary, a girl whom he 
“bought” as a redemptioner at Albany. 


+°— Books p2 F 5 '33 650w 
+ Boston Transcript pl F 11 '33 2200w 
“Mr. Edmonds has built two characters 
soundly, but after all that is not his main in- 
terest, nor is it the main interest of his readers. 
What he cares about is the tide of life flowing 
along with the building of the canal. Mr. Ed- 
monds belongs to that group of writers who 
can thoroughly saturate themselves with the 
aspects of a region, and in multitudinous, care- 
fully detailed pictures, reproduce it in its most 
intimate characteristics.”’ 
-+ Christian Science Monitor p& F 11 °33 
New Outlook 161:60 F '33 20w 


+ N Y Evening Post p7 F 11 '33 60w 
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EDMONDS, WALTER D.-—Continued 
“Less a novel. perhaps, than a piece of his- 

tory on the level of plain human beings, bound 
up with the pleasures and sorrows and routine 
of ordinary lives, Mr. Edmonds’s latest book is 
one very much worth doing—and worth read- 
ing.’’ 

+N Y Times p6 F 5 '33 600w 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e F 12 '33 500w 


308p $2 


33-3280 


Laura Derwent, left a widow with four young 
children, the oldest of whom was fifteen, made 
a solemn vow that her children should not 
suffer from the loss of their father. The novel 
is an almost day-by-day chronicle of their life 
and struggles for the next few years, until all 
the children were safely launched and Laura 
herself could look forward to a new day. 


WILDER, ISABEL. Mother and four. 
Coward-McCann 


“Its power lies in its sincerity and its re- 
straint. Miss Wilder does not gloss over the 
too-heavy strain that fell on both mother and 
children. But she is too sensitive a writer to 
wring from the situations of the story the melo- 
drama which has become one of the contempo- 
— clichés in stories of family life. ‘Mother 
and Four’ bears some of the earmarks of a first 
novel. In her effort to make us see the whole 
picture, Miss Wilder occasionally steps into the 
picture herself to tell us about the Derwents, 
instead of letting the story unfold directly 
through the characters themselves.’’ Mary Ross 

+ — Books p4 Ja 29 '33 950w 

New Outlook 161:60 F '33 30w 


‘‘Told with unpretentious feeling and a pleas- 
ant naturalness that are altogether agreeable.’’ 
William Soskin 

+N Y Evening Post p7 Ja 28 '33 100w 
+N Y Times p7 Ja 29 '33 750w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 29 '33 100w 


YOUNG, EMILY HILDA. Jenny Wren. 342p 
$2.50 Harcourt [7s 6d Cape, J.] 
[33-1137] 


Jennifer Rendall (Jenny Wren) and her sister 
Dahlia are the daughters of ill-assorted parents 
—a gentle scholar who had married beneath 
him, and his beautiful but common wife. When 
the father dies mother and daughters try to 
earn a living by taking lodgers. Dahlia, beauti- 
ful and vital, like her mother, gets what zest 
she can out of a bad situation. Jenny, romantic 
and fastidious, dreams of escape. The lovers 
that provide escape, tho not the ones dreamed 
of, have their points; for Jenny, the faithful 
lodger, at first despised, and for Dahlia, the 
sombre curate who lived next door. At the same 
time their jolly mother, of whom they are little 
ashamed, yields to an old and persistent wooer. 





“IT cannot see how any one willing to read 
this book with the magnanimity with which it 
is written could fail to catch quiet wit, gaiety 
and contentment that seem to have gone into 
its making, reflected in turn in the satisfaction 
the book reveals in the substance of living.”’ 
Mary Ross 

+ Books p3 F 19 '33 750w 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl0 N-5 °32 


+ — New Statesman & Nation 4:660 N 26 
32 230w 


+ N Y Times p7 F 19 '33 500w 
+ Sat R 154:649 D 17 ’32 280w 


“Miss Young makes two demands upon her 
reader, leisure and care. She is well entitled 
to both, and she repays them. No one at pres- 
ent writing more subtly understands the mind 
of the immature, and is so sympathetic and so 
unsentimental towards growing pains. Jenny 
Wren moves slowly, but is otherwise delight- 
ful.” L. A. G. Strong 
+ Spec 149:804 D 2 '32 350w 
-+ Times [London] Lit Sup p920 D 1 ’32 
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Children’s Books 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. The bird began to 
sing. 64p il $1.75 Morrow 8 . 
2-26990 


All his life Grandpa Schultz has wished to 
make one of those music boxes with a little 
singing bird in it. At last he-found time and 
mater for it.- On Christmas eve the toy was 
to be presented to his little grandson; and then 
the sad discovery was made that the bird would 
not “s Unable to bear Grandpa's disappoint- 
ment ilda tried to set things right, and 
strangely enough she succeeded. 


Booklist 29:47 O °32 


‘This is a true Christmas tale, quaint and 
sweet and not a bit sentimental.’’ Nancy Evans 
+ Bookm 75:846 D '32 70w 
+ Books pl5 N 13 °32 480w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 N 19 ‘32 120w 
“The story is full of Christmas as a « 
knows it. Rachel Field has the gift of seeing 
what a child sees and loves; for her, too, a 
little shop, gay with its Christmas stock, or a 
house with holly-trimmed windows, has some- 
thing of magic and wonder.’’ A. T. Eaton 
+ Sat R of Lit 9:258 N 19 '32 200w 





GREY, KATHARINE. Rolling wheels. 
$2 Little 


339p il 


32 -32765 


oL7« 


The story opens in the home of the Lambert 
family in Indiana. The children: George, the 
eldest; Jerd, twelve; Nancy, fifteen; and Betsey, 
ten, are all excited about the tales of golden 
California. Shortiy afterwards the family sets 
out for California, via the covered wagon route, 
and the description of that adventurous journey 
makes an interesting book for boys and girls. 





“This is an exceptional book. It stands far 
above the ordinary run of juveniles in its sin- 
cerity, its utter life-likeness; it seems to me 
the best bit of fiction, compiled from authentic 
accounts of the California migration, which has 
been published recently for either adolescent or 
adult readers. More of America is in it; more of 
the deep things of America.’’ C. L. Skinner 

+ Books p9 N 20 '32 550w 
+ Boston Transcript p5 N 30 '32 250w 

“The historical background is authentic and 
the book gives a vivid and impressive picture 
of the covered wagon and the period in Ameri- 
can history that it represents."’ A. T. Baton 

N Y Times pll D 18 '32 200w 


KNOX, ROSE B. Gray caps. 304p il $2 Double- 
day 
32-25732 
The story begins at Avalon, a North Carolina 
plantation, in 1859. The Forrest twins, Cary and 
Carleton, and Bud, the overseer’s nephew, 
romp thru their days, enjoying every minute of 
their lives during the pre-war days. When the 
Civil war breaks out the children take their full 
share of responsibility and prove a great com- 
fort to gentle Mrs Forrest in the years of 
trouble which follow. The book closes with the 
end of the war and the return of the family to 
Avalon, after years of absence. For older boys 
and girls. 


Booklist 29:78 N ‘32 
+ Books p9 N 13 '32 400w 
Boston Transcript p3 N 26 '32 100w 
“There are all too few books for young people 
that fairly present the motives which influenced 
the southern states to withdraw from the Union 
at the time of the Civil War. This story of the 
Forrest twins, who live on a large plantation, 
fills this need, as it tells of the attitude of the 
South and the privations and adjustments 
caused by the war, but does not go into the bit- 
ter period of reconstruction.’’ M. L. Koeker 
+ Library J 57:972 N 15 '32 100w 
Wis Lib Bul 28:305 N °32 
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Leane Zugsmith 


UTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of Leane Zugsmith, American 
novelist : 


Leane Zugsmith was born in 1903 in 
Louisville, Kentucky, and removed from 
there at the age of two months, not to 
return until she was thirteen. She spent 
her early years in Philadelphia and 
Atlantic City, mostly the latter. Living 
all the year round in Atlantic City—the 
breeding-place of so many professional 
dancers and crack bridge-players—has 
given her an wunconquered prejudice 
against musical comedies and most forms 
of card games and all summer resorts. 

Her first book was privately printed, 
in fact typed and bound in suede which 
had burnt on it the title “Bits of Fairy- 
land” by the sweetest little fairy of them 
all. She was five years old then and, 
one would gather from the stories in 
this book, probably an objectionable little 
bore who went around droning stories to 
the frantic adults around her. At any 
rate, a fond governess took some of them 
down and presented them in this form to 
the Zugsmith parents. 

A little later in her life, in fact a good 
deal later, Leane Zugsmith went to 
Goucher where she excelled at nothing 
and did not even win the Freshman Short 
‘Story Contest, a great blow after having 
been long coddled in the pages of the 
Louisville Girls’ High School Magazine 
and the Atlantic City High School Maga- 
zine. Her sophomore year was spent at 
the University of Pennsylvania where 
she made a slightly better record, having 
wheedled the Dean into letting her take 
only the courses she wanted, on the 
grounds that she was burdened by her 
housekeeping duties for her father and 
brother. She was an excessively poor 
housekeeper. 

After that she took a summer school 
course at Columbia and spent the follow- 
ing winter there and went to work, with- 
out a degree, but confident that her short 
stories were better than Katherine Mans- 
field’s and almost as good as Chekhov’s, 
altho no editor had ever agreed with her. 
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LEANE ZUGSMITH 


Her first job was as copy-editor on 
Western Story Magazine and Detective 
Story Magazine, from which she was 
graduated (with no raise in pay) to 
reader. This deliriously absorbing occu 
pation lasted for over a year, at which 
time she went abroad for another year 
She spent far too much of this year in 
Paris, where she wrote a first novel 
called All Victories Are Alike, which was 
shortly published; and the rest of the 
time in Italy, Germany, and Holland. 

On her return to New York, she 
edited copy for a few months on another 
wood-pulp magazine and from there went 
to the publicity and advertising depart- 
ment of Putnam’s where she learned to 
write blurbs, circulars, fiction about au 
thors, and why women shouldn’t work 
under women. From Putnam’s she went 
to Liveright’s where she first handled 
the advertising and then the publicity. 

In the meantime, she continued to 
write short stories, a second novel which, 
after being twice rejected, she destroyed, 
a third, which was published under the 

(Continued on p. 602) 











Can the Ape turn human? 


The story of a fascinating experiment is told in 


THE APE 


and THE CHILD 


by W. N. KELLOGG 


Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Indiana University 


and L. A. KELLOGG 


With 80 exceptional illustrations from photographs 


Here is the story of one of the most interesting 
psychological experiments ever made. 


In an endeavor to answer the question: How 
human can the ape become? Professor Kellogg 
and his wife took into their own home a 7 months 
old chimpanzee. The ape had as a companion 
| and playmate a child of almost the same age. 


| These two subjects—animal and human—were 
| given identical human treatment in every phase of 
their upbringing, for almost a year. They were 
compared at every stage of their progress in a 
variety of tests and experiments. Their responses 
to the same stimuli were carefully noted. Their 
| intellectual abilities were tested. The development 
of personality, the dawning understanding of 

human speech, the increasing comprehension of 
external surroundings are painstakingly recorded. 


The results of this unique scientific experiment are 
told in this fascinating book. Without sensationalism, with- 
| out departing from strict scientific accuracy, the authors 
| have described the comparative development of Gua, the 
| ape, and Donald, the child. As a scientific document it is 
| of value to everyone interested in psychology. As a book 
| which upsets many of our preconceptions, as the story of 
an extraordinary undertaking, it is fascinating reading. 

U 
| 


We believe this book will attract wide attention 
Ready June 5th. $3.00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A DIVISION OF McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 W. 42nd Street New York 











Books that succeed in 
times like these must 
have unusual qualities. 
Here are six books of 
proved worth and grow- 
ing popularity: 


(1) LIFE BEGINS 
AT FORTY 
by Walter B. Pitkin 


A consistent best 
seller since the first 
of the year. $1.50 


(2) A PRIMER OF 
MONEY 
by Woodward & Rose | 
Clear, interesting, 
authoritative—now | 
in its seventh | 
printing. $2.00 


(3) INFLATION 
by Woodward & Rose 
What everybody 


wants to know 
about this vital 


subject. Now in | 
its 3rd _ printing. | 
$1.50 | 


(4) TIME TO LIVE 
by Gove Hambidge 


Twenty-one hours 
for necessities and 
only 3 hours to 
live—how do we 
spend them? A 
charming book 
which points the 
way to a richer 
life. Now in its 
2nd printing. $1.50 


(5) THE ROAD TO 
THE LAW 
by Dudley C. Lunt 


The why of the 
common law, told 
in a fascinating 
manner. Now in 
its second printing. 
$2.50 


(6) RELIGION TO- 
DAY 


Edited by - 
Arthur L. Swift 


What is the status 
of religion today? 
Fourteen men—lay- 
men and clerics— 
offer their answers. 
An enlightening 
and disturbing book 
which is beginning 
to arouse wide dis- 
cussion, $2.50 
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Leonard Ehrlich 


LEONARD EHRLICH, author of 

God’s Angry Man (1932), is strictly 
a product of New York City. He was born 
there in 1905 and spent the whole of his 
first twenty-seven years there. His edu- 
cation was received in the New York 
public schools and at the College of the 
City of New York, from which he was 
graduated in 1928. From September 
1930 to January 1932 he was an instruc- 
tor in the English Department at 
C.C.N.Y. He has contributed book re- 
views to the New York Herald Tribune 
Books, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, and the New York Evening Post. 
The major part of his time, however, 
since his graduation from college, has 
been devoted to his own writing. 

When questioned as to how he came 
to write a book about John Brown, 
Ehrlich replied that it all began by his 
having read Gamaliel Bradford’s Dam- 
aged Souls in connection with his studies 
in Religious Psychology. This fanatical 
figure seized upon his imagination with 
such a powerful grip that he delved 
deeper and deeper into the study of the 
man’s life. The result was God’s Angry 
Man, the product of four years of pains- 
taking work. Ehrlich has estimated that 
his daily output rarely exceeds two 
hundred words, but this includes polish- 
ing and revising. He writes in long hand 
and seldom makes changes in what he 
has already finished working over. 

Altho music is Ehrlich’s primary in- 
terest outside of his writing, it was not 
until he was a junior at college that he 
heard his first symphony concert. He 
was asked to substitute for a friend of 
his who was an usher at Carnegie Hall. 
It was at this concert that he heard the 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra play 
Brahm’s First Symphony, an experience 





LEONARD EHRLICH 


which he looks back upon as one of the 
high-water marks in his emotional life. 

Ehrlich has already started work on 
his second novel, called The Free and the 
Lonely, which will deal with characters 
closer to his personal experience. Its 
action will take place against a con- 
temporary background. In addition he 
expects to write a cycle of novels along 
the lines oi God’s Angry Man, whose 
subject matter will be drawn from the 
rich materials of American History. 

A Guggenheim Fellowship was award- 
ed to Leonard Ehrlich in 1933; he ex- 
pects to leave shortly for England, where 
he will complete his second novel. 


Against Underbidding for Jobs 


Dear Editor: 


In your April issue you suggested an ex- 
pression of opinion regarding the article 
“Don’t work for nothing.” Certainly under- 
bidding would bring about deplorable results 
in the matter of specific fitness for position. 

About the matter of prizes, Agnes Repplier 
once wrote, “The lawlessness of chance deter- 
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mines many a contest.” While not wishing to 
be contrary, your second honorable mention 
article by Miss Margaret M. Byrn is the one 
I am having printed for our local paper, but 
all were of very great value. [Problem 7.] 
Epitn M. Norton, Librarian 
Coffeyville Public Library 
Coffeyville, Kansas 








For LIBRARIES with Budgets 


that Have 


Been Reduced — 





You Can Buy These Longer “Required” 
Works Now Complete for Less than *] Each! 


G 1 - WAR AND PEACE. By Leo Tolstoy 


One of the milestones of literature, 
available, complete and unabridged, 
single volume of full library size. 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
By James Boswell 
The foremost biography in 
Language. 


LES MISERABLES. By Victor Hugo 


One of the longer classic novels with a 
universal appeal. Now available complete 
and unabridged in a single full size volume. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF SHELLEY 
and KEATS, with Mrs. Shelley’s Notes. 


It takes the place of a score of volumes 
considered essential. Absolutely complete. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. The Famous Dry- 
den Translation 
The most accurate Plutarch 


G6&7-THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon 


Most popular to lovers of classic history 
because of its smart condensation into but 
two library size volumes. 


G 8 - THE COMPLETE NOVELS OF JANE 
AUSTEN. 


All six in one volume. Pride and Prejudice, 
Sense and Sensibility, Emma, Mansfield Park, 
Persuasion and Northanger Abbey. 


G 9 - THE MEDICI. ByG. F. Young 


Also contains 32 full page reproductions of 
famous paintings in Aquatone. 


G 10 - FAMOUS RESTORATION 
(1660-1810) 


Including the complete texts of “Way of the 
World,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The 
Beggar’s Opera,” “The Rivals” and “School 
for Scandal,” and seven other famous plays. 


_ how 
in a 


G2 


the English 


G3 


in existence. 


PLAYS 


N the past year the Modern Library has 

succeeded in publishing ten of the most 
popular of the lengthier standard works at the 
remarkably low price of $1 each (list). 


Librarians needing to replace their worn vol- 
umes of these popular classics, or librarians 
who find that by chance their buying lists 
have overlooked any of these works, now have 
them made available at a price that is most 
welcome in view of the general reduction in 
appropriations for the purchase of new books. 


The Modern Library GIANTS listed at the 
right are all in the full library size, 534 by 8% 
inches, bound in handsome, sturdy, blue 
balloon-silk cloth. The pages are opaque and 
strong in texture. The type is large, clear 
and very readable. 


YOUR CHOICE SENT ON APPROVAL 
Use the Convenient Coupon 


Simply mail the coupon below to the Modern Library, 
Inc., 20 East s7th Street, New York City, giving 
your name and the name and address of your li- 
rary. Make your selection of the books you wish 
sent to the library on approval by encircling the title- 
numbers. If, after thorough examination, they are 
not in one way ae: return them. If, how- 
ever, you decide to keep them, we will bill you at 
our regular library terms of 20% off the list price 
of $1 per volume. 


SS SAN NT Gt 
THE MODERN LIBRARY, 


os 


EM, 
20 East 57th Street, New York City i 
Library Dept. W.B. 136 
Please send to the library whose name and Gans | 
address is given below the Modern Li ~ 


bra: 
GIANTS whose title-numbers I have encircled. 
If at the end of ten days they are not returned you may 


bill the library on your special library terms of 20% 
off the $1 list price per volume. | 
ie ATES Oe ee a ar Seuss 
POD GT Taka oo 0055 Sede wd crabed es vecceccoctes | 
AMBION 0d ten Bids 0c de nde ee badd 6 0Adiek vakdric boseease | 
CRY. saccccccescecsccesscvuse DOBRO. cc ccvisdecvcosctocets 
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Erskine Caldwell 


UTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
of Erskine Caldwell, American 
novelist : 


Born December 15, 1903, in a manse 
near White Oak, Coweta County, 
Georgia, where my father was the pastor 
of a Presbyterian church. My father, 
the Reverend I. S. Caldwell, is a North 
Carolinian by birth; my mother, Carrie 
Bell Caldwell, a Virginian. 

I received no formal education until 
I was fourteen years old. During that 
time my father, who was home mission 
secretary of his church, moved fre- 
quently, and it was not thought wise to 
send me to school for two or three 
months at a time. So, whatever educa- 
tion I had by the time I was fourteen, 
it had been derived from reading and 
listening and looking in the Southern 
States west of the Mississippi River. | 
attended public school for the first time 
in Atoka, Tennessee. I completed the 
eighth grade that year. Two years later 
I completed a year’s work in the high 
school at Wrens, Georgia. A year or two 
out for informal travel (informal travel : 
travel without my parents’ permission) 
during which time I discovered the Gulf 
of Mexico, Mexico, and something of 
Central America, and I was pushed into 
a preparatory school in South Carolina. 
After several efforts to escape, I finally 
managed to reach the University of 
Virginia. 

My education continued to be in- 
formal. I was not particularly interested 
in what my instructors manifested inter- 
est, and they were certainly not interested 
in what I considered most interesting. 
Consequently, my classes and I parted 
company for days, weeks, and months. 
I still wished to attend college, and I 
imagined I might be able to do just that 
at the University of Pennsylvania, but 
after three more years of effort to edu- 
cate myself on university grounds, I gave 
the whole thing up and got a job in a 
newspaper office. That lasted a year. 

I first began writing at the University 
of Virginia, continued my efforts, or 
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ERSKINE CALDWELL 


training, or whatever you wish to call it, 
at Atlanta, Georgia, in the city room of 
The Journal, and at last found that a lot 
of work could be done in Maine in a 
day’s time. I am still in Maine. 

There have been no influences, I hope ; 
development is too much of an inter- 
woven piece for me to understand it; 
my likes and dislikes are of no import 
ance; I have no literary preferences; 
and I do not know what “esthetic bias” 
means. In other words, the only explan 
ation I wish to make is that all that | 
am I attribute to my dislike for reading 
books. I’ll read anything and everything 
in print that I can get my hands on if 
the medium is a magazine; but I dislike 
books as I do steel-traps. Now, at the 
present time, I force myself to read no 
less than two, occasionally three, novels 
a year—thinking that perhaps I ought 
to: whatever that signifies. 

My residence is in the town of Mount 
Vernon, Maine. I live here most of the 
time, but occasionally I happen to be in 

(Continued on p. 602) 














Two important recent texts to 
meet the new library demand 
for financial knowledge: 


Cause and Control of the Business 
Cycle 
By E. C. Harwoop 


State and Municipal Bonds 
By W. L. RayMonp .................... $4.50 


New revised edition 


To each library reporting pur- 
chase of both books we will 
send FREE a copy of our stand- 
ard dictionary of financial terms: 


Money and Investments, 7th ed. 
By Montcomery Rowuns .......$3.00 


A 46% dividend for the careful 
buyer. 


FINANCIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
9 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


| 





Short Stories 
Plays 


and 
Poetry 











SPECIAL OFFER 


Many Librarians will eventually order 
the 12 book series described below. 
you are in a position to order this series 
before September 15, we will be glad to 
include a complimentary copy of any one 
of the following that you may select: 


Indoor and Outdoor pies for Children.... $2.00 
101 Ways to Entertain Your Child... , 2.00 
indian Nights (Famous Indian Legends).. 1.50 
Short Stories of Famous Men............ 1.50 











If your funds are limited this year, you will be 
particularly glad to consider the triple value in this 
new 12-book series of SHORT STORIES, PLAYS 
AND POETRY. 

In every book there are unusual stories, the best 
poetry and short, simple plays for readers from six 


to twelve years old. Illustrations in color 
Book | $ .60 Book V $ .70 Book IX § .70 
Book 1! .60 Book Vi 70 Book X .70 
Book II! 70 Book Vil 70 Book XI -70 
Book IV .70 Book Vill .70 Book XIl 70 


(Less Library Discount) 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers 
76 Fifth Ave. New York 











Now Ready 
The New York Money Market 


B. H. BECKHART, editor 





History and analysis to 1932 


1—Origins & Development 
2—Sources & Movements of Funds 
3—Uses of Funds 
4—External and Internal Relations 


Complete set, four vols., $16.00 
Single vols., each $5.00 


Description on Request 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. C. 











WHAT BOOKS 
SHALL I READ? 


By Francis K. W. Drury 
and W. E. Simnett 


HE librarian of the Carnegie Li- 

brary of Nashville, formerly in 
charge of the A.L.A. Department of 
Adult Education, has re-written Sim- 
nett’s standard “Books and Reading” 
for the use of American readers and 
librarians. The book describes meth- 
ods of reading, how to use a library, 
aids to reading and study, etc., and 
concludes with a survey of the best 
books (with prices) in each depart- 
ment of literature. It will be in- 
valuable for the librarian; useful for 
everyone who reads with a purpose. 


(June 21) $2.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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California, New York, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Florida. 
* * * 

If Mr. Caldwell had made a more 
complete record of his vocational exper- 
ience in the preceding autobiographical 
sketch, he might have noted that he has 
been farm-hand and worker in a cotton- 
seed oil mill and lumber mill in Georgia; 
cotton picker and hack driver in Tennes- 
see; book reviewer in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, and also in Houston, Texas; 
stage-hand in a burlesque theatre and 
soft-drink dispenser in Philadelphia; 
lecture-bureau manager in Scranton; 
night cook and waiter in the Union Sta- 
tion at Wilkes-Barre; and professional 
football. player at Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He wrote for seven years before any- 
thing was accepted for publication. His 
first published story appeared in The 
New Caravan (1929); in the ensuing 
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year seventeen of his stories were pub- 
lished in eight magazines. 

In commenting on his work in Con- 
tempo after the publication of God’s 
Little Acre (1933) Caldwell wrote: “I 
am ashamed of the two novelettes [The 
Bastard and Poor Fool, both privately 
printed]; ...I am also ashamed of 
Tobacco Road now, and if I’m not 
ashamed of God’s Little Acre inside of 
the next six months, I’ll never be able to 
write another book.” 


Caldwell’s short stories have appeared 
in the following magazines here and 
abroad: 

Hound and Horn, New English Weekly, 
Folk-Say, Transition, Pagany, Contact, Con- 
tempo, Clay, Scribner’s, New Masses, Story, 
Yale Review, Frankfurter Zeitung, This 
Quarter. 


Erskine Caldwell’s works: 

The Bastard, 1928; Poor Fool, 1929; Amer- 
ican Earth, 1931; Tobacco Road, 1932; God's 
Little Acre, 1933. 





Leane Zugsmith 


(Continued from p. 596) 
title, Goodbye and Tomorrow and her 
most recent, Never Enough. 

The sale of her first short story is 
still more of a landmark than the sale 
of her first novel. It had just been re- 
jected by The American Caravan and 
languished in her office-desk drawer for 
the moment. Alfred Kreymborg came in 
her office and in mentioning that he was 
one of the editors for the story, suggested 
that Scribner’s might want it. He had 
heard that the magazine was now hold- 
ing open its doors to new authors. The 
“new” author shook her head and forgot 
about it until, a few weeks later, she was 
invited to take an indefinite vacation by 
the firm for which she was working. In 
the process of cleaning out her desk she 
came across the story and decided that 
Scribner’s could return it to her home 
instead of her lugging it down herself. 
A few days later, the acceptance letter, 
instead. 

She has since had stories published by 
the American Mercury, Modern Youth 


and Story, and has a number of other 
stories which she would enjoy having 
published. 

She is unmarried, lives by herself in 
New York city, and particularly enjoys 
the work of Balzac, Dostoievsky, Chek- 
hov, Dos Passos, Stella Benson, Robin- 
son Jeffers, Epstein, Picasso, Van Gogh, 
Brahms, and Scriabin. She pretends to 
be a great traveler, because she spent her 
last vacation in Haiti and dragged back 
a native drum which she does not know 
how to beat. 


At present, she is gathering data for 
a new novel. She makes trips to jails, 
courts, public schools, and other munic- 
ipal institutions. A sleuth following her 
erratic course would have difficulty in 
discovering her plan; she sometimes 
shares the same bewilderment. At any 
rate, the novel will some day be de- 
scribed as a deterministic study of justice. 


Leane Zugsmith’s novels: 
All Victories Are Alike, 1929; Goodbye and 
Tomorrow, 1931; Never Enough, 1932. 





